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Folded  Wings 

CHAPTER  I 

"DARBARA,  book  in  hand,  hurried  away  from  the 
public  library.  She  had  two  hours  ahead  of  her  for 
reading  and  study  and  was  eager  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  But  Barbara's  brisk  and  busy  air  failed  to 
protect  her  from  a  neighbor,  who  detained  her  on  the 
way  with  numerous  questions. 

It  was  trying  to  be  hindered  thus,  for  Barbara 
specially  wished  to  make  a  good  beginning  in  her 
vacation  study.  She  had  been  carrying  extra  work 
in  school,  with  the  hope  of  graduating  with  next  year's 
class  instead  of  the  midwinter  one  of  the  following  year. 
All  depended  now,  she  felt,  on  the  summer's  work.  She 
had  planned  a  schedule,  to  which  she  meant  to  adhere 
rigidly. 

As  she  reached  home  and  opened  the  door,  the  noisy 
clatter  of  the  boys  greeted  her.  She  would  escape  at 
once  to  the  quiet  of  her  own  room.  But  Jacky  barred 
the  way.  "Say,  Bab,"  he  began  coaxingly,  "won't  you 
lend  me  a  dime  ?" 

"Lend  you  a  dime,  Jacky  ?"  laughed  Barbara.  "What 
for?" 

"Bud  will  mend  my  bicycle  for  ten  cents." 


Barbara  opened  her  purse.  "Here  is  my  last  dime," 
she  said,  proffering  a  coin.  "I'll  not  exact  payment 
for  it." 

"Don't  happen  to  have  a  last  quarter,  do  you  ?"  put 
in  Jud.  Jud,  it  seemed,  needed  something  for  his  home- 
made radio.  Barbara  shook  her  head.  "Some  day," 
she  began. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Jud  finished  for  her.  "When  you're 
a  teacher,  we'll  live  in  clover.  Do  hurry,  sis." 

"I'm  trying  to,"  Barbara  laughed  from  the  stairway. 
"Poor  youngsters!"  she  was  thinking.  "They  do  need 
so  many  things.  And  they're  so  good-natured  about  it 
all.  I  must  be  ready  to  help  them  in  another  year." 

In  her  room,  she  sat  down  at  her  table  and  began 
work.  An  hour  passed  busily.  Then  Violet  Estabrook, 
her  next-door  neighbor,  appeared  in  the  open  doorway. 
"Your  mother  sent  me  up,"  she  explained.  Her  eye  fell 
on  the  book  and  pencil.  "Studying!"  she  cried.  "It's 
well  I  happened  in.  You  ought  to  rest  in  vacation.  A 
few  months  gained  isn't  worth  all  this." 

"But  it  may  mean  a  whole  year,"  Barbara  defended 
herself.  "Midwinter  isn't  a  good  time  for  finding  a 
position  as  teacher."  Then,  noticing  an  absent  look  on 
her  friend's  face,  she  added  mentally,  "of  course  I  can't 
make  the  need  clear  to  a  girl  like  Violet,  who  has  every- 
thing she  wants  that  money  can  buy." 

It  seemed,  however,  that  there  was  much  that  money 
cannot  buy  that  Violet  lacked.  "I  am  so  dreadfully  blue," 
she  confessed.  "I  just  had  to  have  someone  to  sympathize 
with  me." 

"What  is  the  trouble  now,  Violet  ?"  Barbara's  slight 
emphasis  of  the  word  "now"  was  significant. 


"I  must  be  ready  to  help  them' 

"Oh,  it's  so  lonely!  Then,  I  worry  so  about  Jean. 
She  hasn't  seemed  so  well  since  school  closed,  and  it 
would  kill  me  if  anything  happened  to  her.  She's  all 
I  have  now.  There's  father,  of  course,  but  he  is  so  busy 
at  the  bank  that  we  don't  see  much  of  him."  And  a  mist 
gathered  in  Violet's  appealing  blue  eyes. 

At  once  Barbara  was  all  sympathy.  Deep  down  in 
her  heart  she  knew  that  what  Violet  needed  was  work 


and  interests  to  fill  the  idle  vacation  period  and  cure 
her  of  a  growing  habit  of  self-pity.  But  the  tears  had 
done  their  work.  "I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  dear,"  she  sym- 
pathized, as  she  had  done  numberless  times  before. 
"I  know  how  lonely  it  is  for  you  and  Jean  in  that  big 
house  with  no  one  but  the  housekeeper.  But  you  ought 
not  to  worry  so  about  Jean.  She  seems  to  be  growing 
strong  again.  Maybe,"  she  ventured,  "you  pet  and 
coddle  her  too  much." 

"I  suppose  I  do,"  admitted  Violet. 

"You're  so  sympathetic,  Barbara,"  she  murmured, 
as  she  rose  to  leave  sometime  later.  "I  always  feel  better 
after  I've  poured  out  my  troubles  to  you." 

"And  I  always  feel  worse,"  Barbara  sighed  inwardly, 
as  she  was  left  alone.  "Sometimes  I  wish  that  I  hadn't 
a  grain  of  sympathy  in  my  make-up.  Violet  leaves  me 
feeling  almost  as  blue  as  she.  What  am  I  to  do  about  it  ?" 

She  had  mechanically  picked  up  a  card  from  an  open 
box  on  the  table,  and  now  read  the  lines  thereon: 

"Don't  say  you  are  sorry  if  somebody  brings 
His  trials  for  you  to  share; 
But  show  him  the  might  of  his  folded  wings 
And  point  to  the  open  air." 

"What  a  prompt  and  wise  answer!"  was  her  mental 
ejaculation.  "It  exactly  fits  the  case.  Violet  has  wings, 
I  know,  but  they're  closely  folded,  and  there's  no  mother 
bird  now  to  give  her  the  push  that  would  force  her  to 
use  them.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  can't  preach  to  Violet. 
I  worry  too.  And,  anyway,  I  haven't  time  to  spend  on 
Violet.  I've  got  to  be  selfish  this  summer  and  guard 
against  all  these  interruptions." 
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A  lifelong  habit  of  self-denial  was  too  strong  with 
Barbara  to  be  put  aside  lightly.  And  there  was  the 
answer  to  her  question  staring  up  at  her  with  a  reproof 
in  its  opening  line.  "I  wonder,"  she  mused,  "if  I  could 
do  something  to  help  Violet  instead  of  advising  her. 
I'll  watch  for  a  chance." 

The  chance  came  in  an  unexpected  way  the  following 
day.  A  letter  from  a  former  classmate  invited  Barbara 
to  visit  her  in  a  neighboring  town.  "Bring  your  work 
and  study  when  you  wish,"  she  wrote.  "I  understand. 
Come  for  a  week  or  two,  if  possible.  At  any  rate,  you 
must  come  for  the  week-end.  I  specially  want  you  then." 

The  week-end!  The  one  time  that  she  ought  not  to 
be  away.  Barbara's  brows  gathered  into  a  perplexed 
frown.  She  was  thinking  of  the  Sunday  school  class 
of  girls  that  she  had  taken  until  the  regular  teacher, 
who  had  been  called  away,  should  return.  So  many 
teachers  were  away  for  the  summer  that  it  was  difficult 
to  fill  vacancies.  Barbara  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
class.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 

Violet!  The  answer  came  as  suddenly  as  that  to  a 
former  question.  "It's  my  chance,  the  entering  wedge," 
her  thoughts  ran.  "Violet  is  conscientious  in  her  work. 
She  must  do  it."  Barbara  was  actuated  by  a  double 
motive  now,  of  which  the  week-end  visit  was  the  sec- 
ondary one. 

She  took  time  to  lay  her  plans  carefully,  confident 
that  this  would  be  necessary.  And  so  it  proved.  Violet 
could  not  think  of  the  responsibility  at  first.  There  was 
not  a  bit  of  teacher  in  her.  And  those  girls  were  critical. 
She  knew,  for  Jean  was  one  of  them.  She  was  sure 
too  that  she  couldn't  fill  the  time. 


"I  couldn't  the  first  day,"  confessed  Barbara.  "Now 
I  simply  soak  myself  in  the  lesson-subject  and  find  all 
the  illustrative  matter  possible,  and  the  lesson  period  is 
never  long  enough.  You'll  find  it  so  too.  The  girls  will 
be  so  in  love  with  you  that  I  shall  be  jealous."  And  in 
the  end  Barbara  had  her  way. 

When  Barbara  returned  from  her  visit,  which  had 
been  prolonged  over  a  second  week-end,  Violet  sought 
her  at  once.  "Really,  Barbara,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  got 
along  finely." 

"Why,  of  course,"  smiled  Barbara,  inwardly  exulting 
in  the  assurance  that  Violet  was  learning  to  use  her 
wings. 

"I  suppose  I  succeeded,"  Violet  added  modestly,  "for 
they  want  me  to  take  charge  of  Miss  Cutler's  class  of 
small  boys  while  she's  away." 

"You'll  do  it,  of  course." 

"What!  Those  wiggly  youngsters!" 

"I  suppose  you  know,"  remarked  Barbara,  "that  my 
brother  Jack  is  wiggler-in-chief  of  that  bunch.  He's 
manageable  however." 

"I'm  not  used  to  small  boys,"  laughed  Violet.  "And 
I  know  I  couldn't  keep  them  quiet  enough  to  interest 
them." 

"You  have  to  interest  them  enough  to  keep  them 
quiet,"  Barbara  corrected  her.  "I'm  used  to  small  boys, 
and"  —  she  hesitated  a  moment  here;  time  was  precious 
this  summer  — "  and  we'll  study  our  lessons  together 
and  talk  things  over,"  she  finished. 

"Will  you  really  help,  Barbara  ?  I  believe  I"ll  try  it." 

"A  second  flight!"  exulted  Barbara. 
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"Say,  Bab,"  exclaimed  Jud,  a  week  later,  "Violet's 
driving  the  car  now." 

"Driving  the  car!"  exclaimed  Barbara  in  surprise. 

"Yes;  and  she's  some  driver  too.  She  brought  me 
home  yesterday  from  downtown  with  her  father.  She 
takes  him  back  and  forth.  Said  she  began  so  she  could 
take  Jean  out  every  day.  She  thinks  it  will  do  her 
good." 

There  was  a  new  light  in  Violet's  eyes  these  days. 
When  the  two  girls  met  to  study,  the  lesson  and  the 
small-boy  problem  occupied  all  her  attention ;  and  when 
she  took  Barbara  for  a  ride  she  was  too  busy  at  the 
steering  wheel  to  find  time  to  pity  herself,  had  she  been 
so  inclined.  Then  Nora,  the  housekeeper,  was  not  well 
for  a  while,  during  which  time  she  had  new  cares. 

"Can  you  go  for  a  ride  ?"  she  called  one  morning  to 
Barbara,  who  was  coming  in  from  the  street. 

"Yes,  indeed!"  And  Barbara  ran  across  the  yard  to 
the  garage,  from  which  Violet  was  backing  the  car, 
while  Jean  stood  waiting. 

"I  rode  in  an  automobile  once,"  came  a  boastful  voice 
from  the  alley,  "me  and  Mary  Martha  both." 

The  girls  turned  in  laughing  surprise.  Four  children 
were  ranged  inside  a  fence  across  the  alley,  watching 
with  interested  eyes  the  preparations  for  the  drive. 

"They're  the  little  Bakers,"  explained  Violet,  "who 
have  moved  into  that  little  house  down  the  alley. 
Thomas,  the  oldest,  takes  care  of  the  others  while  his 
mother  goes  out  to  work.  She  helped  us  one  whole  day 
while  Nora  was  sick." 

"Rode  in  a  car  once!"  repeated  Barbara.  "I  suppose 
the  others  never  did." 


"Let's  take  them  along,"  proposed  Jean.  "I  think  it 
would  be  fun." 

"So  do  I,"  seconded  Barbara. 

"They're  clean,  even  if  they  are  barefooted."  Violet 
looked  at  the  children  for  a  moment,  then  issued  her 
invitation,  which  was  clamorously  accepted.  Jean,  seized 
with  a  desire  to  make  the  outing  a  picnic,  ran  to  the 
house  to  beg  lunch  from  Nora,  while  Violet  penciled  a 
note  to  leave  at  Mrs.  Baker's  door,  saying  that  she  had 
borrowed  the  children  and  would  take  good  care  of 
them.  Then  the  children  were  stowed  away  in  the  car, 
with  Thomas  in  proud  position  by  the  driver.  "The 
littlest  one,"  he  explained  "is  Pudgy.  Sammy  is  Mary 
Martha's  twin."  The  introductions  thus  completed,  the 
party  started. 

It  was  a  wonderful  ride.  "There  is  nothing  like  the 
first  time  in  any  experience,"  observed  Barbara.  "I 
can't  remember  my  first  car  ride,  but  I  am  enjoying 
all  the  sensations  of  one  now,  vicariously." 

The  ride  terminated  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  near  which 
a  broad  stream  flowed,  and  the  party  spent  an  hour 
or  two  exploring  the  region  and  enjoying  the  shade. 
"I  wonder  if  that  old  bridge  was  left  for  picturesque 
effect,"  observed  Barbara.  "The  road  has  been  changed, 
and  there's  a  warning  up  not  to  attempt  to  drive 
across  it." 

"Who  would  want  to,"  answered  Violet,  "with  a 
new  one  in  plain  sight  ?" 

"Let's  have  lunch,"  proposed  Jean.  "I'm  hungry." 

Violet  brought  the  big  lunch  basket  from  the  car 
and  began  unpacking  it.  "Nora's  a  jewel!"  she  declared. 
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"She   has   thought   of   everything.   Won't   the   B.  B.'s 
enjoy  it  all  ?" 

"The  B.  B.'s?"  queried  Jean.  "Oh,  I  know,"  she 
giggled,  "the  Borrowed  Bakers.  Why,  where  are  they  ?" 

The  sound  of  the  children's  voices  came  to  them  from 
down  the  stream.  "Look!"  cried  Barbara.  She  had 
turned  and  was  gazing  toward  the  old  bridge,  on  which 
the  four  children,  closely  grouped,  were  jumping  up 
and  down,  screaming  gaily,  as  if  in  sheer  excess  of  animal 
spirits.  At  that  moment  something  swayed  and  fell. 
Then  the  stream  seemed  suddenly  alive  with  yellow 
heads,  and  the  laughing  screams  were  changed  to  terrified 
ones. 

For  a  moment  Barbara  stood  as  if  deprived  of  the 
power  of  motion,  overcome  by  a  shuddering  fear  of  the 
water  that  had  mastered  her  from  childhood.  Then  she 
started  toward  the  bridge.  But  Violet  was  ahead  of  her. 
She  had  kicked  off  her  low  shoes  and  was  wading  out 
into  the  stream  to  rescue  solid  little  Pudgy,  whom 
Thomas  by  desperate  effort  was  holding  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  She  soon  had  Pudgy  in  her  arms  and 
started  back,  much  hindered  by  the  slippery  weight  of 
the  frightened  child  and  his  frantic  clinging  to  her. 
Meanwhile  the  almost  submerged  twins,  guided  by 
Thomas,  were  wading  ashore. 

"I  couldn't  have  held  him  up  a  minute  longer," 
Thomas  sobbed,  when  all  were  safe  on  shore.  "He  kept 
slipping  so." 

"Oh,  he  was  so  heavy,  and  so  slippery,"  gasped  Violet. 
"And  the  water  was  higher  than  his  head."  She  shudder- 
ed wearily. 
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"You  did  it  all,  Violet,"  Barbara  half  sobbed,  as  she 
wrung  out  Violet's  dripping  skirts. 

"I  borrowed  the  children  you  know."  And  Violet 
summoned  a  wan  smile. 

"Help  me  pick  up  the  things,  Jean,"  ordered  Barbara, 
"and  don't  cry.  Nobody  is  hurt,  but  we  must  get  them 
home  and  into  dry  clothes  as  soon  as  possible.' 

"What's  the  matter  here  ?"  The  question  came  from 
a  wide-eyed  freckled-faced  boy  with  a  string  of  fish. 

Barbara  explained. 

"Well,  come  up  to  the  house.  It  isn't  far.  Mother  will 
give  you  some  dry  things." 

A  little  later  Violet  and  the  children  were  enjoying 
the  comfort  of  dry  clothes  or  dry  wrappings,  as  the  case 
chanced  to  be,  while  Mrs.  Goode,  their  new  friend, 
bustled  about  helpfully.  Barbara,  at  an  ironing  board, 
was  pressing  such  garments  as  were  dry  enough  to  be 
ironed. 

"I'll  just  put  some  more  potatoes  in  the  kettle  and 
get  another  crock  of  milk,"  said  Mrs.  Goode,  "and  the 
children  can  have  their  picnic  dinner  right  here  with 
the  rest  of  us.  Then  they'll  feel  better." 

Barbara  looked  from  the  window  to  where  the 
venturesome  little  Bakers,  in  nondescript  garments, 
were  already  exploring  the  wonders  of  farm  and  barn- 
yard. "If  they  feel  any  better,"  she  declared,  "we'll 
never  get  them  home  alive." 

Nevertheless,  they  did  reach  home  in  safety,  where, 
after  a  brief  explanation  from  Violet,  they  were  soon 
pouring  into  their  mother's  astonished  ears  the  story 
of  the  day's  adventures. 
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Meanwhile  Barbara  was  giving  her  version  of  the 
outing  to  a  scarcely  less  astonished  audience.  "To  think 
of  Violet's  doing  just  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment!"  she  finished.  "I  have  always  thought  she 
was  well  named ;  but  she  was  no  timid,  shrinking  Violet 
today.  I  never  was  more  surprised." 

"I  don't  know  which  surprises  me  more,"  declared 
Jud,  "your  losing  your  nerve  or  Violet's  finding  her's. 
Something's  bringing  her  out.  Maybe  it's  driving  a  car. 
Anyway,  she  deserves  a  medal." 

"I'll  run  over  and  see  how  she's  feeling,"  answered 
Barbara.  "Tired  out,  I  imagine.  That  little  Pudgy  is 
just  as  big  one  way  as  the  other,  and  such  a  solid  chunk." 

She  found  Violet  in  her  room  resting.  "Lie  still,"  she 
urged.  "I  must  go  right  back.  Jud  seems  to  be  thinking 
of  taking  steps  toward  a  Carnegie  medal  for  you." 

"A  wading  heroine,"  laughed  Violet,  "in  a  deep  and 
dangerous  creek." 

"Deep  and  dangerous  enough  for  Pudgy,  surely.  Why, 
what  is  this  ?"  Barbara's  eyes  were  on  a  familiar-looking 
card  stuck  in  the  corner  of  Violet's  mirror. 

"Oh,  that  is  your's,  Barbara,"  was  the  answer.  "It 
was  in  a  book  you  lent  me  for  my  class  work.  I've  been 
keeping  it  a  while  as  a  sort  of  reminder.  You  see,  I've 
been  trying  that  advice  on  Jean.  I  suppose  I  did  pet 
her  too  much.  She  was  getting  listless  and  indifferent, 
so  I've  been  doing  everything  I  could  to  arouse  her. 
I  have  been  driving  out  every  day,  and  showing  her  that 
we  ought  to  help  Nora,  and  —  and  trying  to  make  her 
use  her  wings,  you  know.  It  has  kept  me  busy,  but  it 
has  paid,  for,  just  think,  Barbara,  the  doctor  says  Jean 
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doesn't  need  him,  that  I  am  doing  more  for  her  than 
he  is.  Isn't  that  fine?" 

* 'Indeed  it  is.  And  you're  setting  her  a  splendid 
example,  Violet.  Example  is  so  much  more  powerful 
than  precept,  you  know." 

"She  is  curing  herself  by  curing  Jean,"  ran  Barbara's 
eager  thoughts  as  she  hurried  homeward.  "Another  pair 
of  wings  unfolded.  I  certainly  started  something  worth 
while."  A  moment's  thought,  then  a  little  smile  lighted 
her  face.  "I've  been  so  busy  helping  this  matter  along 
that  I  haven't  had  a  time  for  my  usual  worries.  I  wonder 
if  —  yes,  I  am  sure  that  I  have  been  living  part  of  the 
time,  at  least,  above  them,  by  spreading  my  wings  for 
a  little  stronger  flight.  The  air  seems  full  of  the  flutter 
of  unfolded  wings." 
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Washington's  Birthday  Defeat 

CHAPTER  I 

WASHINGTON'S  Birthday  fell  on  Sunday,  and 
Monday  was  the  legal  holiday,  and  for  the  after- 
noon of  this  day  the  boys  of  the  Westlake  and  the 
Newtonville  High  Schools  had  set  their  annual  match 
game  of  hockey,  to  be  played  on  Great  Cove,  a  large 
bay  of  the  river,   half  way  between  the  two  towns. 

Judge  Lacy,  whose  summer  residence  was  on  Great 
Cove,  had  promised  to  come  from  the  city  to  be  umpire, 
and  he  would  also  give  the  prize  to  the  winning  team, 
a  fine  microscope  for  the  school  of  the  successful  players. 
Fir  bough  camps  had  been  built  on  the  bank  for  rest 
and  refreshments;  preparations  had  been  made  for  a 
rousing  bonfire,  and  a  band  engaged  to  furnish  music 
for  the  general  skating  party  was  to  follow  the  game. 
The  teams  had  planned  to  make  Saturday  a  whole  day 
of  vigorous  preliminary  practice,  and  to  do  some  lighter 
work  on  Monday  morning  before  the  game  at  two- 
thirty  in  the  afternoon. 

But  on  Saturday  morning  a  steady  rain  was  pouring 
from  the  cloud-curtained  sky  through  a  spring-warm 
atmosphere,  and  when  the  Westlake  boys  met  in  a 
gloomy  conference,  Harold  White,  who  was  captain  of 
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the  hockey  team,  and  who  had  been  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, announced,  "The  ice  is  mush.  No  practice 
today,  even  in  tarpaulins  and  with  your  feet  under 
water." 

"Well,"  said  Will  Leavitt,  "we  can  cheer  ourselves 
that  the  situation  is  the  same  over  in  Newtonville.  And 
we  are  a  good  match  for  their  fellows,  except  in  two  or 
three  tricks  that  one  of  their  best  players  has;  and  as 
I  know  what  those  tricks  are  we  can  practice  to  meet 
them  on  Monday  morning  if  we  get  a  freeze." 

When  the  boys  strolled  down  the  street  on  Saturday 
afternoon  to  learn  the  weather  predictions,  Harold  met 
them  with  the  cheering  cry,  "Good  news!  A  severe  cold 
wave  approaching  rapidly.  The  ice  ought  to  be  like  a 
looking-glass  for  the  game." 

"Yes,"  said  Will  Leavitt,  "the  mercury  has  begun 
to  drop  already.  Wish  tomorrow  wasn't  Sunday." 

"Well,  it  is,"  answered  Harold,  "and  we  didn't  make 
it  so,  and  I  expect  there  isn't  a  fellow  of  us  who  is  going 
to  look  at  skates  until  Monday  morning.  Then  we'll 
make  things  fly  and  prepare  to  meet  those  tricks  of 
the  Newton  Villains." 

At  this  moment  Charlie  Hatch  approached  the  group 
with  a  startled  and  dismayed  expression  on  his  face. 
"Heard  the  news  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  good  news  of  a  freeze  coming  right  along," 
answered  Harold. 

"Good  news!"  repeated  Charlie  scornfully.  "Not 
much!  School  Monday." 

"School!"  cried  the  boys.  "It  can't  be!  Monday  is  a 
legal  holiday.  Who  says  so  ?" 
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"School  committee.  Got  it  up  on  the  bulletin  board. 
Come  along  and  see  for  yourselves." 

In  wondering  silence  the  boys  went  down  the  street 
to  the  village  bulletin  board  and  read  the  cruel  notice, 
weeping  itself  away  in  pale  violet  streams  as  the  rain 
beat  on  its  typed  words  —  "The  Westlake  public 
schools  will  have  their  regular  sessions  on  Monday, 
February   23d.   By  order  of  the   School  Committee. " 

"They  haven't  the  right  to  do  that,"  said  Will. 
"Monday  is  a  legal  holiday.  Let's  not  go  to  school 
anyhow.  They  can't  help  themselves  nor  harm  us.  If 
we  do  go  to  school  we  lose  the  game ;  our  luck  hangs  on 
our  Monday  practice.  They  are  not  putting  it  over  the 
Newton ville  schools  in  the  same  way,  are  they?" 

"No  other  school  committee  is  mean  enough  for  that," 
Charlie  replied.  "And  one  of  the  Newt  on  ville  fellows 
just  telephoned  me  and  said  it  was  hard  luck  to  have 
rain  today,  but  they  were  planning  a  long  forenoon  of 
practice  for  Monday." 

"Well,"  said  Harold  slowly,  "it  does  look  as  if  we'd 
lose  the  game  without  our  Monday  morning  practice, 
and  it  seems  as  if  Monday  belonged  to  us.  But  I  don't 
know  about  schoolboys  having  a  right  to  go  back  of  the 
school  committee.  You  see,  the  committee  stands  to 
us  for  the  town,  and  the  town  does  a  good  deal  for  us, 
if  we  do  kick  sometimes,  and  then  it  has  the  first  claim 
of  the  country  on  us  in  a  way.  I  mean,  if  we  are  not 
good  citizens  of  the  town  we  are  not  patriotic  Americans, 
and  we'd  hate  to  go  back  on  our  country  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  My  humble  opinion  is  that  we'll  be  acting  on 
the  square  if  we  take  our  medicine  like  men  and  lose  the 
game  if  we  have  to.  We  could  get  in  some  starlight 
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practice  Monday  morning  if  we're  not  lazy,  and  if  we 
have  trustworthy  alarm  clocks." 

"I  don't  believe  we  shall  give  the  professor  much 
pleasure  if  we  do  adorn  the  schoolhouse  with  our 
presence  Monday,"  said  Charlie,  grinning. 

"We  shall  be  mighty  mean  if  we  do  not  give  him 
as  much  pleasure  as  our  natural  limits  allow,"  retorted 
Harold.  "We  all  know  that  he  is  as  much  interested  in 
the  game  as  we  are;  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  he 
may  like  a  day  away  from  the  pleasure  of  our  halting 
Latin  translations  and  wobbling  geometry  demon- 
strations. Say,  fellows,  we  won't  be  so  mean  as  to  spite 
the  professor  on  somebody  else's  account,  will  we  ?" 

"And  then,"  said  Arthur  Lane,  a  boy  who  made  up 
his  mind  quite  deliberately,  but  in  time  expressed  it, 
"and  then,  as  Harold  says,  it's  our  business  as  good 
citizens  —  well,  we're  going  to  be  citizens  and  we're 
in  training,  aren't  we  ?  —  to  be  law-abiding,  even  if 
we  don't  like  the  laws.  And  in  a  republic,  if  the  authority 
is  wrong,  why,  there's  the  will  of  the  people,  and  sooner 
or  later  an  election  and  out  goes  the  objectionable 
authority.  If  the  committee  is  wrong  in  this  they'll  hear 
from  it  and  something  will  be  done ;  and  maybe  we  can 
help  along  the  something,  lawfully  and  in  order,  but  not 
by  cutting  school  or  acting  to  the  professor  like  silly 
kids,  who  won't  play  because  things  aren't  going  right." 

A  keen-faced  man,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  boys, 
and  who  was  carefully  studying  the  picture  postcards 
in  a  window  near  the  bulletin  board,  smiled  under  his 
umbrella  as  he  heard  Arthur's  statement,  and  smiled 
again  when  Will  said,  "Well,  Art  and  Harold  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinions,  and  they  are  rather  our  heavy- 
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weights  in  the  upper  story,  as  well  as  our  best  men  on 
skates.  Perhaps  we'd  better  let  their  words  sink  in,  even 
though  our  hopes  of  getting  that  microscope  sink  out 
of  sight  at  the  same  time."  And  with  a  general  but  some- 
what melancholy  agreement  with  this  opinion,  the  boys 
separated. 

CHAPTER  II 

On  Monday  morning,  clear-eyed  and  full  of  life,  the 
hockey- team  boys,  fresh  from  their  starlight  practice, 
gathered  with  the  other  Westlake  High  School  pupils 
in  the  schoolroom,  where  they  saw,  sitting  beside  the 
master,  the  stranger  of  the  postcard  window.  For  two 
hours  the  gentleman  kept  his  sharp  eyes  on  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  listened  to  the  animated  recitations  which 
the  pupils,  following  the  lead  of  Harold  and  Arthur, 
had  thoroughly  prepared,  taking  their  holiday-losing 
cheerfully  and  showing  no  sulky  face  in  the  whole  school. 

The  visitor  departed  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
when  the  professor  wished  the  hockey  team  great  success 
in  the  approaching  game.  "But  if  you  fail,"  he  added, 
"I  should  like  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  have  won 
a  greater  victory  and  a  harder  today." 

The  Westlake  pupils  had  only  time  to  swallow  their 
sandwiches  and  apples  before  hurrying  to  the  Cove. 
The  Newton ville  team  was  already  on  the  glassy  ice, 
together  with  a  crowd  of  spectators  and  friends  of  both 
parties,  and  the  boys  hastened  to  the  Westlake  team 
with  words  of  sympathy  on  their  imprisonment  in  school, 
and  with  the  information  that  the  umpire,  Judge  Lacy, 
was  to  be  assisted  by  Admiral  Malcolm,  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 
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"He's  an  old  friend  of  your  high  school  principal," 
added  the  leader  of  the  Newtonville  team,"  "and  I'm 
not  sure  he'd  be  agreeable  to  our  side  if  he  wasn't  who 
he  is.  But  you  can  trust  an  admiral  of  the  United  States 
Navy  to  be  on  the  square  every  time.  Admiral  Malcolm 
has  been  visiting  round  here,  sort  of  incognito;  but  we 
asked  him  to  wear  his  uniform  today  to  add  splendor 
to  the  occasion." 

"Great  day,  isn't  it?"  continued  the  boy.  "And  the 
ice  perfect.  Too  bad  you  lost  practice  this  morning,  but 
good  luck  to  you !  Of  course,  we  mean  to  win  if  we  can, 
but  glory  to  the  victors!" 

When  the  Westlake  boys  swept  by  the  crowds  of 
eager  spectators  to  the  umpires'  stand,  before  beginning 
the  game,  they  recognized  in  the  alert,  keen-eyed 
admiral  their  visitor  of  the  morning. 

"I  noticed,"  said  Harold,  "that  the  man's  eyes  looked 
straight  into  things  and  folks,  but  I  didn't  know  they'd 
caught  the  trick  on  a  conning-tower  and  looking  through 
five  thousand  men  on  battleships.  The  admiral  will  add 
splendor  to  the  occasion,  even  if  he  gives  the  glory  to 
the  other  side." 

The  game  was  played,  and  played  skillfully  and  fairly; 
the  Westlakers  did  brilliant  work,  but  they  lost  —  lost 
by  reason  of  the  very  tricks  that  they  had  failed  to  drill 
in  on  account  of  the  missed  morning  practice.  The  teams 
stood  before  the  umpires  and  listened  to  the  decision; 
the  microscope  was  duly  delivered  to  the  victorious 
Newtonville  team;  there  were  cheers  for  the  teams,  the 
schools  and  the  umpires,  and  when  the  Judge  introduced 
Admiral  Malcolm  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  storm  of 
applause  allowed  the  company  on  the  ice  to  hear  the 
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admiral's  quiet  voice,  as  he  spoke,  thanking  the  people 
for  their  acknowledgment  of  the  service  and  the  country 
which  he  served,  and  praising  the  skillful  and  fair  play 
of  the  game. 

"But,"  he  added,  "while  I  cordially  approve  and  con- 
gratulate the  winning  team,  I  wish  to  especially  con- 
gratulate the  losers.  They  have  gained,  if  I  may  say 
so,  a  glorious  defeat  today.  We  do  not  always  emphasize 
the  glory  which  belongs  to  some  defeats,  and  I  should 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  emphasize  this  of  the 
Westlake  team,  as  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
wherein  the  glory  lies,  and  as  it  will  be  good  for  you 
all  to  know  this." 

After  relating  the  conversation  of  the  boys  which  he 
had  overheard  at  the  bulletin  board,  and  referring  to 
their  good  spirit  under  their  disappointment  in  the 
morning  school  session,  the  admiral  said:  "It  may  be 
that,  under  other  circumstances,  Westlake  would  still 
have  lost  the  game,  but  I  have  heard  many  of  you  on 
both  sides  say  that  the  game  was  lost  because  of  the 
missing  of  this  morning's  practice.  In  this  case  the  game 
was  lost  by  Westlake  for  the  cause  of  duty  and  obedience 
to  proper  authority;  and  the  lesson  of  that  obedience  is 
one  that  we  Americans  need  to  learn,  both  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  incoming  millions  of  foreigners  whom  we 
have  to  teach  how  to  be  good  Americans.  Obedience 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  making  of  every  faithful 
soldier  and  sailor  in  his  country's  service,  and  every  one 
fails  in  his  duty  to  his  country  unless  he  faithfully  obeys 
the  authority  over  him. 

"Sometimes  obedience  leads  to  defeat,  but  there  is 
glory  in  such  defeats.  You  young  students  of  history 
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remember  the  stories  of  such  defeats  in  old  times,  glori- 
fied by  the  noblest  hero  deeds  of  past  ages.  In  the  short 
history  of  our  own  land  you  remember  some  such  defeats 
as  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  where  the  death  of  the 
hero  Warren  and  the  fight  of  the  farmer-soldiers  after 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted  opened  the  way  for 
the  life  of  the  new  republic  of  the  starry  flag.  Especially 
I  would  remind  you  of  such  defeats  on  the  birthday  of 
our  Washington,  who  was  never  more  brave  or  wise  or 
noble  or  patriotic  than  in  his  defeats,  which,  in  a  wonder- 
ful way,  he  used  for  his  country's  good. 

"Our  friends,  the  Westlake  boys,  have  shown  them- 
selves today  good  citizens  and  patriots,  for  good  citizens 
are  patriots.  Do  not  think  that  soldiers  or  sailors  are 
more  patriotic  than  quiet,  home-keeping  men,  or  that 
a  war  is  needed  to  call  out  patriotism ;  men  show  them- 
selves patriots  or  traitors  every  day  in  every  walk  of 
life,  men  and  boys. 

"And  sometimes  the  authority  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  obey  is  wrong.  Yes ;  but  in  our  land,  we,  the  sovereign 
people,  mean  to  have  wrongs  righted,  and  we  do  have 
them  righted,  sooner  or  later  —  not  always  as  quickly 
as  the  present  wrong  is  to  be  righted,  however.  For  really 
a  wrong  has  been  done  our  young  fellow-citizens,  who 
through  it  have  shown  themselves  patriots,  since  this 
day  is  rightfully  and  legally  theirs  for  a  holiday,  as  this 
gentleman  wishes  to  tell  you." 

Then  the  chairman  of  the  Westlake  School  Committee 
stepped  forward  and  spoke.  "I  am  here  to  apologize  for 
the  mistake  of  our  Westlake  School  Committee  in  ap- 
pointing school  sessions  for  this  day.  We  had  our  reasons 
for  this,  and  we  believed  they  were  good  and  that  we 
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had  the  right  to  give  the  order,  but  we  have  found  that 
we  had  not  that  right,  so  we  hasten  to  make  our  apology, 
and  to  ask  forgiveness  from  the  teachers  and  the  pupils 
of  our  schools. 

"We  also  wish  to  make  reparation  in  kind  by  granting 
to  the  schools  a  special  holiday  on  March  17th,  when 
Admiral  Malcolm  invites  the  hockey  teams  of  the  West- 
lake  and  the  Newtonville  High  Schools  to  be  his  guests 
on  his  flag  ship,  which  will  be  on  that  day  in  Boston 
Harbor  with  other  ships  of  the  navy,  to  assist  in  celebra- 
ting the  Evacuation  of  Boston,  which,  you  remember, 
was  one  of  the  first  results  which  Washington  secured 
from  the  glorious  defeat  of  Bunker  Hill. 

"Usually,"  added  the  chairman,  "it  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  obliged  to  make  a  public  apology,  but  in  this  case 
I  am  glad  to  be  driven  to  it,  since  the  cause  of  it  has 
shown  us  what  stuff  there  is  in  our  high  school  pupils, 
and  what  hope  there  is  for  the  country's  future  in  boys 
like  our  patriotic  young  fellow-citizens." 

Amid  loud  cheers  for  the  Westlake  School  Committee, 
the  admiral  and  the  hockey  teams  of  both  schools,  the 
band  struck  up,  "See,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes!" 
and  the  orange  and  crimson  flames  of  the  bonfire  shot 
merrily  up  into  the  sky,  while  the  boys  hovered  admir- 
ingly around  the  admiral,  and  the  crowds  of  young 
people  hovered  admiringly  about  the  two  hockey  teams. 

"Thanks,  old  fellow,"  returned  that  boy;  "but  that 
remark  seems  to  be  more  in  order  from  me  to  you. 
We  have  the  microscope,  but  you  have  all  the  glory 
of  this  victorious  defeat." 
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The  Cantata 

"HPHERE  are  sixteen  girls  in  the  class,"  counted  the 
black-eyed  girl.  She  added  reluctantly:  "And 
Mary  Ann." 

Miss  Thorne,  the  new  English  teacher,  looked  in- 
quiringly. "I  do  not  understand"  —  there  was  mystifi- 
cation in  tone  and  attitude  —  "sixteen  girls  and  Mary 
Ann!  Pray,  what  is  she?"  Her  laughter  tinkled  soft 
and  low. 

The  tall  brunette  flushed  a  very  becoming  rosy  red. 
She  laughed  apologetically.  "I  suppose  it  does  sound 
strange,  but  it  is  true.  Sixteen  of  a  kind  —  Mary  Ann 
earns  her  tuition  by  cooking  at  Ward's  Hotel." 

Miss  Thorne  smiled.  "What  a  strange  way  to  speak 
of  a  classmate!"  she  added  reprovingly.  "Hasn't  Mary 
Ann  a  heart  and  a  soul  ?  Does  she  not  need  the  class, 
possibly,  more  than  any  of  us  ?" 

The  dimpled  blond,  whose  rosy  face  peered  like  a 
pink  bud  from  the  fluffy  white  lace  boa,  curled  her  lips 
scornfully.  She  answered  with  a  sneer. 

"There  is  no  doubt  as  to  her  being  a  girl  with  a  heart 
and  soul,"  scoffed  Dorothy  Dainty;  "but  you  must 
admit  that  there  is  a  limit,  even  to  the  loving-kindness 
which  church  workers  are  expected  to  show." 
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Miss  Thome  said,  "Yes  ?" 

"I  am  perfectly  willing,"  continued  Dorothy,  "to 
smile  sweetly  at  Mary  Ann  —  did  it  when  she  'plumped' 
her  horrid  red  dress  down  against  my  magenta  gown  and 
teetotaily  ruined  the  effect.  I  am  willing  to  send  her  post- 
cards, to  chat  when  we  meet;  but  to  have  her  ruin  our 
annual  Decoration  Day  party  —  well,  it's  a  little  too 
much.  You  haven't  heard  about  it." 

"But  I  should  like  to,"  smiled  Miss  Thorne. 

"Major  Howard,  a  musician  and  author  of  much 
prominence,  was  reared  here,  is  a  member  of  our  church, 
and  owns  the  big  house  on  the  hill.  He  enlisted  from 
here,  and  came  to  the  position  which  he  holds  by  great 
bravery.  Because  of  associations,  he  comes  each  year 
to  march  with  the  'boys'  on  Decoration  Day.  He  always 
gives  a  dinner  to  the  town's  poor  during  the  day.  At 
night  a  reception  is  tendered  to  him,  who  brings  such 
splendid  gifts  and  who  makes  May  a  red-letter  month." 

Miss  Thorne  nodded  encouragingly. 

"This  year  we  girls  —  we  are  musicians  of  no  mean 
ability"  —  Dorothy  blushed  becomingly  —  "thought, 
since  the  major's  hobby  is  music,  that  we  would  give  a 
cantata  taken  from  'The  Soldiers'  March.'  We've  pract- 
iced for  weeks.  Our  gowns,  simple,  fluffy  things  of 
organdy  and  Valenciennes,  are  ready.  We  did  not  want 
one  thing  out  of  harmony  with  a  perfect  whole.  Now, 
if  you  will,  think  of  Mary  Ann!"  Dorothy  extended  her 
dainty  hands  beseechingly.  "Isn't  it  awful  ?  I  know  she 
has  a  voice  like  a  crow,  that  she  hasn't  even  a  white 
dress;  but  she  came  to  me  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and 
offered  to  help.  Think  of  it !  Mary  Ann  in  her  red  cotton 
gown  and  coarse  shoes  scuffing  over  the  major's  elegant 
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carpets.  We  ought  to  treat  her  so  coolly  that  she'd  turn 
to  an  iceberg  which  would  melt  and  run  away  when  the 
sun  shone." 

Miss  Thorne  opened  her  lips  to  chide;  but,  thinking 
better  of  it,  was  quiet,  as  the  girls,  chattering  and  laugh- 
ing, straggled  out.  But  her  heart  was  heavy.  If  she  were 
a  girl  like  Dorothy  Dainty,  would  she  snub  the  girl 
working  so  bravely  for  her  education  ?  She  could  not 
blame  these  girls  with  dainty  tastes  and  beautiful  gar- 
ments for  being  repelled  by  the  coarse  and  crude;  and 
yet! 

Across  the  campus,  redolent  with  perfume  of  budding 
trees  and  fragrant  blossoms,  she  followed  the  girls  to  a 
bridge  which  skirted  a  laughing  baby  brook.  A  crow 
flew,  cawing,  over  the  top  of  the  tall  oak,  whose  pencil- 
like fingers  pierced  the  sky.  In  a  nearby  field,  a  farmer 
was  breaking  sod  untouched  by  blade  for  many  a  year. 
The  rattle  of  chains  and  the  peremptory  "Ge!  Haw!" 
came  mucically  to  Florence  Thorne,  who  but  a  few 
weeks  before  had  come  from  the  city  to  act  as  teacher 
in  this  country  college. 

It  was  so  new  and  delightful  to  watch  the  great,  gray 
hills  decorated  with  rows  of  evergreens  and  ruffled  by 
the  soft  skirts  of  the  maples.  The  spring  flowers  had 
peeped  even  from  the  brown  leaf  carpet  which  covered 
the  campus,  and  adorned  it  with  pink  buds  of  the 
arbutus  and  clothed  it  with  trailing,  living  green.  She 
loved  to  look  down  into  the  valley  from  the  distant 
hilltops.  She  loved  to  watch  the  farmers  prepare  the 
soil  for  the  sowing.  She  loved  the  fresh,  pure  air,  like 
incense  to  her  aching  lungs.  God's  blessings,  fresh  every 
morning,  new  every  evening,  had  given  her  a  new  lease 
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on  life,  and  she  sang  and  worked  as  never  before.  The 
villagers  were  hospitable  and  kindly,  but  she  soon 
learned  that  the  lines  of  social  aristocracy  were  more 
closely  drawn  in  this  little  village  than  any  place  which 
she  had  ever  seen.  And  into  this  atmosphere  had  come 
Mary  Ann  Ludlow,  where  she  expected  to  pay  her 
tuition  by  doing  kitchen  work.  The  thing  would  have 
been  laughable  had  it  not  been  so  tragic.  On  her  way 
home  Miss  Thorne,  who  knew  but  few  people,  stopped 
at  the  hotel  and  asked  to  see  her  promising  pupil. 

"She's  studying  now,  but  she'll  be  glad  to  see  you," 
declared  the  bluff  but  kindly  landlord.  "Such  a  girl  I 
never  saw.  She  can  do  more  work  than  two  girls,  and 
always  so  sweet  and  cheery.  She  lives  in  that  north  room 
over  the  garage." 

Miss  Thorne  quickly  ascended  the  stair.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  her  light  rap,  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  girl  in  a  blue  gingham  dress;  her  gold  braids  were 
crossed  precisely  over  the  top  of  her  shapely  head.  Her 
blue  eyes  smiled  intelligently  into  the  visitor's.  Her 
hands  were  neither  red  nor  coarse.  "I  was  looking  for 
a  girl  — "  hesitated  Miss  Thorne. 

"I  am  Mary  Ann,"  the  girl  smiled  bewilderingly.  "Will 
you  come  in  ?" 

Miss  Thorne  took  the  white-enameled  chair  by  the 
window,  which  displayed  a  smiling  river  below  the 
frowning  mountains.  The  landlord  said  the  girl  had 
furnished  the  room.  Miss  Thorne  noticed  the  plain, 
wooden  furniture,  painted  white  by  the  girlish  hands; 
the  book  shelves  were  plain  and  homemade,  but  quite 
dainty.  The  pictures  were  water  colors,  painted  in  blues 
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and  framed  in  by  mats  of  dried  flowers.  The  table  was 
loaded  with  books  and  many  sheets  of  music. 

"Isn't  the  view  from  the  window  beautiful  ?"  the  girl 
asked,  which  broke  the  embarrassing  silence. 

"Beautiful.  I  am  Miss  Thorne,  teacher  of  the  girls' 
class ;  hence  this  call.  The  girls  were  talking  of  you  - — " 

The  girl  confessed  naively:  "I  know  just  what  they 
said.  Dorothy  looked  daggers  when  my  red  dress  was 
crowded  up  against  her  magenta;  but  I  couldn't  help 
it  when  they  seated  me  there."  Mary  Ann  looked  frankly 
into  her  visitor's  eyes,  then  both  laughed. 

"You  must  not  mind  them.  They  were  reared  to 
believe  — " 

"That  idleness  and  snobbery  are  the  thing,"  supplied 
the  girl.  "I  suppose  they  sent  you  to  get  me  to  miss 
the  reception?" 

"No,  indeed!"  indignantly  cried  Miss  Thorne,  as  she 
placed  a  detaining  hand  on  the  girl's  arm.  "I  would  not 
have  come  on  such  an  errand  if  they  had  suggested  it. 
I  want  you  to  attend  the  party.  I  want  to  help  you.  Now, 
if  you  will  allow  me  — "  Miss  Thorne  hesitated,  and 
blushed  at  the  clear,  cold  gaze. 

"You  wish  to  loan  a  dress  ?  Thank  you;  I  have  one 
which  will  answer.  Tell  them  I  will  be  there. 

With  a  bow  which  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
empress,  Mary  Ann  turned  proudly  to  her  books,  and 
left  Miss  Thorne  standing  discomfited  on  the  threshold. 
She  thought  all  week  of  the  problem,  but  did  not  see 
Mary  Ann  until  Sunday,  when,  just  as  uncouth  and 
awkward  as  she  had  been  described,  she  sat  by  Dorothy 
Dainty.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  she  and  the 
empress  in  blue  gingham  were  one. 
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Miss  Thome  was  thinking  only  of  Mary  Ann  when 
Decoration  Day  came  and  she  sauntered  leisurely  to 
the  big  house  on  the  hill.  But  the  beauty  around  her 
made  Florence  Thorne  pause  and  look  about  in  silent 
admiration.  City  gardeners  had  filled  the  beds  with 
blooming  tulips  and  hyacinths  which  nodded  their 
censers  to  perfume  the  air.  The  clear  red  of  the  ''burning 
bush"  waved  its  lanterns  from  the  recesses  of  the  hill. 
Sweet  syringas  leaned  their  snowy  arms  against  the 
gold  buds  of  the  flowering  currant  which  hugged  the 
sides  of  the  bare,  black  rock;  it  served  as  a  vase  to  hold, 
at  its  tops,  clumps  of  fragrant  valley  lilies. 

Miss  Thorne  looked  again.  It  was  as  if  Mother  Nature 
knew  and  provided  for  Decoration  Day.  There  was  music 
in  her  heart  when  she  ascended  the  steps  to  be  greeted 
by  the  major  and  the  sixteen  girls  in  their  fluffy  robes, 
Mary  Ann  was  not  with  them.  Miss  Thorne  passed  into 
the  rooms,  which  were  filled  with  well-dressed  people. 
Phonographs  tinkled.  The  radio  entertained.  She  just 
happened  to  look  in  time  to  see  Mary  Ann  take  her 
place  in  the  receiving  line. 

But  such  a  different  Mary  Ann ;  self-possessed-,  smiling, 
wearing  a  gown  more  beautiful  than  any  other,  so  she 
had  appeared  among  them.  And  then  the  cantata  was 
called.  The  girls  looked  fearfully  at  each  other  when 
Mary  Ann  joined  them.  What  if  she  was  beautifully 
gowned  ?  A  girl  with  a  voice  like  a  crow  would  ruin  the 
harmony.  They  took  their  places  on  the  improvised 
stage,  and  dashed  boldly  into  the  opening  lines.  It  was 
going  splendidly,  although  Mary  Ann  was  not  singing. 
And  then  came  Dorothy's  solo  —  the  star  part  of  the 
play.    She   began   sweetly,    firmly,    but   suddenly   she 
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choked,  stopped,  tried  again,  stopped.  The  solo  which 
was  to  have  been  their  best  was  ruined.  No  —  suddenly 
a  magnificent  contralto  of  such  power  and  sweetness 
as  the  girls  had  never  heard  took  up  the  strain  and 
carried  the  solo  to  a  triumphant  close. 

No  one  moved  until  it  was  done.  The  old  major  jerked 
off  his  glasses  and  wiped  his  wet  eyes.  "Ready  to  fight 
for  wrong  or  right  and  fatherland,'*  repeated  Mary  Ann. 
She  had  saved  the  day. 

"Mary  Ann,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  ?  We're  so  thank- 
ful!" effused  Dorothy  Dainty. 

"How  could  you  sing  that  difficult  solo  without  drill  ?" 
cried  the  black-eyed  girl. 

"I  knew  it  —  daddy  wrote  it,"  confessed  the  girl, 
naively.  The  sixteen  looked  at  each  other.  Was  she 
crazy  ?  Just  then  the  major  bustled  up. 

"And  to  think  that  my  dear  Prof.  Ludlow  Rigio's 
daughter  is  here!"  He  looked  her  over,  then  demanded 
severely:  "Why  masquerade  as  you  have  been  doing  ?" 

Mary  Ann  met  his  heated  black  eyes  with  her  cool 
blue  ones.  "I  didn't  have  money  enough  for  my  English 
course.  Daddy  needed  every  cent  he  could  scrape  in 
order  to  make  the  proper  appearance  in  his  concert 
recitals.  He  has  his  laurels." 

"Lovely!"  cried  the  enthusiastic  old  major.  "He  can 
have  barrels  of  cash  where  before  he  did  not  have 
quarts.  But,  still,  I  do  not  understand  your  lack  of 
pennies,  proper  clothing  and  life's  necessities." 

"Since  I  must  earn  my  college  course,  I  concluded  to 
dress  for  my  work.  Imagine  a  cook  in  the  garments  of 
a  fashionable  professor's  daughter.  At  first  I  intended 
them  for  work  onlv ;  but  when  the  girls  treated  me  so  — 
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well"  —  Mary  Ann  giggled  gleefully  —  "I  concluded  to 
carry  out  the  play." 

"You  are  the  smartest,  bravest  —  I  know  your  father 
is  as  proud  of  you  as  of  his  decoration  from  the  king. 
I  must  introduce  his  daughter  everywhere,"  the  major 
hesitated;  "of  course,  though,  being  in  the  class,  they 
know  you." 

"They  know  Mary  Ann,"  roguishly  corrected  the  girl, 
as  she  turned  away. 

What  a  gorgeous  celebration  that  was!  After  the 
reception,  the  old  soldiers  formed  in  a  body  before  the 
major's  gate  and  led  the  company,  some  in  autos,  others 
on  horseback,  with  many  on  foot,  to  the  cemetery, 
where  the  girls  sang  as  they  scattered  flowers  over  every 
lowly  grave.  The  girls  were  so  embarrassed  over  their 
blunder  that  they  could  not  do  enough  to  atone  for  it. 
Apparently  Mary  Ann  soon  forgave  and  forgot,  and 
when  Commencement  Day  arrived,  and  Professor  Rigio 
visited  the  college,  where  he  was  showered  with  atten- 
tions, there  was  no  class  so  honored  as  that  of  the  sixteen 
who  sat  with  Mary  Ann  at  the  president's  table,  where 
the  musician  and  his  daughter  were  the  honor  guests. 

The  subject  was  never  mentioned.  Intuitively,  each 
girl  knew  that  the  others  had  learned  that  God  looks 
not  upon  outward  appearance,  but  down  into  the  re- 
cesses of  each  faithful  heart. 
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Home  for  Thanksgiving 

'T'HE  November  snow  and  sleet  struck  the  window- 
panes  of  the  little  office  and  made  Natalie  Larr  pull 
her  fur  coat  closer  around  her  shoulders.  It  was  still 
an  hour  before  the  doctor  was  due  to  arrive,  but  she 
didn't  want  to  brave  that  storm  for  a  trip  to  the  hotel 
and  back  to  the  office  that  afternoon.  She  just  had  to 
talk  over  the  terms  the  real  estate  man  had  given  her 
with  Dr.  Sam  Morse,  her  father's  best  friend.  She  wanted 
to  sign  the  deed  and  hurry  back  to  the  city. 

She  never  would  have  come  to  Lindendale  in  such  a 
storm  if  the  real  estate  dealer  had  not  written  that  his 
client  must  know  immediately  whether  or  not  he  could 
buy  the  old  Larr  home.  He  was  a  bachelor  who  had 
traveled  abroad  for  years.  Now  that  he  was  settling 
down  he  wanted  a  home  of  his  own  by  Christmas.  He 
had  hoped  to  have  it  for  Thanksgiving,  but  not  until 
last  week  had  the  Larrs  agreed  to  sell  the  old  place. 

"Ben's  sentimental,"  Natalie  smiled  tremulously  to 
herself  as  she  remembered  the  talk  they  had  had  to- 
gether. "Even  if  the  home  brings  only  sad  aches  to  his 
heart  he  would  come  back  to  it  and  visit  often  if  he 
had  time." 
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Ben  was  a  young  doctor,  an  interne  in  a  big  city 
hospital.  He  was  the  oldest  of  the  four  "Larr  children," 
though  Natalie  had  taken  the  helm  of  the  family  ship 
nine  months  before  when  her  father  and  mother  had 
died  in  the  same  accident.  It  was  she  who  bravely  sent 
Ben  back  to  his  hospital;  eighteen-year-old  Norma  Lee 
to  a  girls'  college,  and  Junior,  aged  fourteen,  to  a  military 
school,  staying  on  by  herself  to  see  the  old  home  closed. 

Later  she  had  gone  to  the  same  city  in  which  Ben  was. 
She  was  taking  some  courses  at  the  university  while  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  she  would  take  up  library  work  or 
nursing.  Because  she  wanted  Norma  Lee  and  Junior  to 
go  to  college  and  have  a  little  nest  egg  to  help  lure 
success  when  they  were  through,  Natalie  knew  she  must 
soon  go  to  work.  It  cost  much  more  to  live  in  the  city 
than  it  had  cost  in  Lindendale.  This  was  one  reason 
she  had  decided  to  sell  the  family  home. 

There  was  a  rattling  of  the  door  knob.  Natalie  sat 
up  straight  and  pursed  her  lips  ready  to  smile  at  Doctor 
Sam.  She  was  sure  the  hand  on  the  knob  was  his.  A 
minute  later  she  discovered  her  mistake,  for  a  stooped 
old  man  in  his  seventies  came  noisily  and  yet  happily 
into  the  room. 

"I  found  a  big  fat  turkey  for  the  wife,"  he  began 
talking  right  away.  "She's  having  all  the  youngsters 
home  for  Thanksgiving.  She  had  to  have  turkey,  so 
we've  both  been  eating  side  meat  for  a  month  in  order 
to  afford  it." 

He  shook  the  snow  from  his  overcoat.  "Whew!"  he 
blew  on  his  hands.  "It's  cold  in  here.  Guess  I'd  better 
stir  up  the  fire.  Doc  keeps  his  coal  in  the  cellar.  I'll 
get  some." 
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Natalie  remembered  then  that  all  of  the  old  doctor's 
patients  made  themselves  completely  at  home  in  the 
office.  If  the  fire  needed  stirring  they  stirred  it;  if  the 
water-cooler  in  summer  was  low  they  filled  it.  When 
she  had  been  a  tiny  girl  and  her  father  had  one  day 
brought  her  with  an  aching  tooth,  he  had  taken  the 
doctor's  forceps  in  his  absence  and  pulled  the  tooth 
himself. 

"Good  old  uncle  doctor,"  she  breathed  lovingly  to 
herself.  "I  know  he'll  be  glad  to  help  me  now." 

The  old  man  stumbled  up  the  stairway  from  the  base- 
ment, a  scuttle  of  coal  in  his  hands.  Straight  to  the  stove 
he  went  and  started  to  work  on  the  fire.  "Kind  of  thought 
I'd  hint  around  and  see  if  the  old  doc  didn't  want  to 
come  out  to  the  house  for  Thanksgiving  Day,"  he  said. 
"Make  it  easy  for  him  to  turn  me  down  if  he  has  other 
invitations.  Want  him  to  be  sure  to  get  to  go  some 
place,  for  Thanksgiving  Day,"  he  said.  "Make  it  easy 
for  him  to  turn  me  down  if  he  has  other  invitations. 
Want  him  to  be  sure  to  go  to  some  place,  for  Thanks- 
giving Day  is  sure  a  lonely  day  for  folks  who  haven't 
any  homes." 

Natalie  nodded.  Tears  smarted  in  her  eyes,  but  bravely 
she  winked  them  back.  During  the  bitter  days  nine 
months  before,  when  she  had  to  comfort  the  others  so 
often,  Natalie  had  learned  to  be  expert  in  winking  back 
tears. 

The  bowl  of  the  stove  was  turning  red.  The  room  was 
growing  warm.  The  old  man  rose.  "Guess  I'll  just  go 
back  to  the  fire  station  and  tell  the  boys  a  few  more 
good  yarns,"  he  said.  "If  you're  going  to  stay  on,,  you 
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can  tell  Doc  that  Jake  Eassel  has  been  here  and  invited 
him  to  his  house  for  Thanksgiving  Day." 

Natalie  nodded.  When  he  was  gone  she  slipped  out 
of  her  coat.  The  old  fellow  was  a  success  at  making  fires. 
How  nice  and  cozy  the  office  was !  She  hoped  old  Doctor 
Morse  would  come  while  it  was  this  way.  He  was  sure 
to  be  out  on  some  long  call  in  the  country.  He  not  only 
needed  but  deserved  a  warm  room  like  this  on  his 
return. 

Ben's  letter  slipped  from  Natalie's  purse  —  the  letter 
in  which  he  told  her  to  sell  the  old  home.  That  letter 
brought  other  news.  Ben  was  not  coming  to  her  apart- 
ment on  Thanksgiving  Day.  He  had  decided  to  just  eat 
his  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  hospital  with  Jerry  Wake. 
Jerry  was  homeless,  too. 

"But  if  you  happen  to  do  any  cooking  in  your  place, 
sis,"  he  had  written  boyishly  near  the  end  of  the  letter, 
"bake  me  a  pumpkin  pie  with  lots  of  cinnamon  on  top. 
I  don't  believe  they  have  any  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  in 
this  hospital,  so  their  pies  don't  seem  like  pies  to  me." 

Old  Hannah  had  always  put  quantities  of  cinnamon 
on  pumpkin  pies  and  nutmeg  on  apple  pies  for  Ben  in 
the  old  home  days.  How  well  Natalie  remembered  all 
that  now! 

Remembering  these  things  made  her  think  of  Junior 
and  the  military  school.  "It  isn't  nearly  so  much  fun 
as  the  high  school  at  home  was,"  he  had  once  written 
her.  "Maybe  it's  because  there  aren't  any  girls  here. 
I'll  give  you  a  bear  hug  if  you'll  come  over  and  see  me 
some  day." 

The  door  opened  again.  This  time  a  woman  came  into 
the  room.  Instantly  she  recognized  Natalie.  "Why  if  it 
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isn't  Judge  Larr's  oldest  girl,"  she  said.  "And  she's  the 
very  image  of  her  mother.  I'll  just  warrant  you've  come 
home  for  Thanksgiving.  And  here  I  had  begun  to  believe 
the  word  going  round  that  you  were  going  to  sell  your 
home  and  leave  us  for  good." 

Natalie  evaded  any  sort  of  an  answer  which  would 
give  the  woman  an  insight  into  her  future  plans ;  hurried 
to  ask  about  the  children  exactly  as  her  mother  had 
always  done;  heard  that  Bessie  was  ready  for  kinder- 
garten and  that  the  baby  was  trying  to  walk.  The  baby 
had  come  just  a  little  while  before  her  father  had  died 
and  had  been  brought  to  his  funeral,  though  she  was 
a  wee  mite. 

The  woman  came  over  to  Natalie  and  spread  some 
samples  of  silk  on  her  lap.  "My  sister  Alice  is  just  the 
age  of  your  Norma  Lee,"  she  smiled.  "She  wants  a  new 
party  dress  and  I  wish  you'd  help  me  decide  which  one 
to  choose.  You  know  they  are  always  having  parties 
in  Lindendale.  She  wants  the  new  dress  for  the  Thanks- 
giving party  the  Brightons  are  giving.  They  sent 
your  Norma  Lee  an  invitation  and  they've  been  coun- 
ting a  lot  on  her  coming  home  in  time  for  the  party." 

A  little  later  the  woman  decided  to  go  to  the  millinery 
store  and  stop  back  at  the  doctor's  office  on  her  way 
home.  Natalie  was  left  alone  again,  though  not  for  long. 
The  doctor's  next  visitor  was  a  young  man  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  Boy  Scout  executive.  Tall  he  was  and  boyish 
to  the  extreme.  His  face  wreathed  in  smiles  when  he 
saw  Natalie. 

"Great!"  he  said  as  he  shook  her  hand.  "This  means 
we'll  have  Junior  home  for  Thanksgiving.  Troop  Eight 
has  sure  gone  down  hill  since  he  left.  Haven't  taken 
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even  third  place  in  any  of  the  city  meets.  Guess  I'll  call 
an  extra  meeting  of  that  troop  while  he's  here  to  see 
if  he  can't  get  some  of  the  old  pep  back  into  them." 

One  of  the  executive's  traits  was  never  to  ask  ques- 
tions but  to  take  everything  for  granted.  Natalie  was 
glad  of  that  trait  now.  It  saved  her  explanations.  He 
took  a  handful  of  cards  from  his  pocket  and  laid  them 
on  the  doctor's  table.  "Know  you  can  guess  they're  from 
the  men  who  will  not  subscribe  to  anything  unless  the 
doc  makes  them,"  he  said.  "It  always  took  your  dad 
or  him  to  make  them  come  across.  We  need  Ben  here 
as  well  as  Junior.  I'll  bet  he'd  get  them,  too." 

The  next  time  the  door  creaked  it  admitted  the  old 
doctor  himself.  Tired  lines  were  all  over  his  face.  His 
feet  seemed  to  drag.  He  actually  sighed  and  began  to 
unwind  the  muffler  from  his  neck  with  fingers  that  trem- 
bled. He  had  laid  his  wraps  aside  and  dropped  into  a 
wheel-chair  before  he  recognized  Natalie. 

"Well,  well,  if  it  isn't  Judge  Larr's  little  Natalie,"  he 
said.  "Now  I  know  I'm  going  to  have  a  happy  Thanks- 
giving Day.  I've  been  busy  turning  down  invitations 
for  that  dinner  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Just  sort  of  felt 
you  would  be  coming  home  to  make  me  some  dressing 
with  chestnuts  in  it  and  roast  me  some  apples  with 
cloves  in  their  centers." 

Natalie  crept  into  the  old  doctor's  arms  exactly  as  she 
had  done  the  night  he  had  come  to  her  when  the  big 
Larr  home  had  seemed  so  empty.  While  she  sobbed  he 
fumbled  in  his  pocket,  found  a  clean  handkerchief  and 
wiped  away  her  tears.  "There,  there,"  he  comforted. 
"Where's  a  smile  for  a  lonely  old  man  ?  Feel  better 
now  ?  When  are  we  going  out  to  buy  that  Thanksgiving 
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turkey'?  Ben  Brammer  has  a  whole  row  of  beauties 
hanging  in  his  butcher  shop." 

Before  Natalie  could  tell  him  that  she  had  come  back 
to  dismantle  her  old  home  before  selling  it  and  not  to 
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spend  Thanksgiving  Day  there,  a  patient  came  into  the 
little  office.  She  went  back  to  her  chair  near  the  window 
while  the  old  doctor  led  the  woman  into  his  consultation 
room.  Other  patients  followed  the  first  ones  and  Natalie, 
realizing  that  the  whole  afternoon  would  be  taken  by 
them,  left  word  with  one  of  them  that  she  was  going 
back  to  the  hotel  and  that  the  old  doctor  should  call 
on  her  there  when  he  had  time. 


Six  o'clock  came;  then  seven,  and  Natalie  was  still 
at  the  hotel  waiting  for  Doctor  Sam.  She  had  eaten  her 
dinner  and  was  now  trying  to  read  a  magazine.  The 
real  estate  agent  had  sent  her  the  deed  for  the  home, 
but  she  had  come  all  this  distance  to  let  the  old  doctor 
inspect  it  before  she  signed  it. 

Seven  o'clock  became  eight.  Just  half  an  hour  later 
Dr.  Morse  appeared  at  the  door.  He  wore  his  great  driv- 
ing coat  lined  with  raccoon  skin,  and  told  Natalie  to  get 
her  heavy  coat.  "I've  a  surprise  for  you,"  he  said,  "and 
you're  not  to  say  one  word  until  you've  seen  it." 

Natalie  had  not  had  a  surprise  since  she  had  left 
Lindendale.  The  teachers  at  the  university  were  too 
dignified  for  surprises ;  the  library  students  kind  but  dis- 
tant. Of  course  Natalie's  own  dignity  had  kept  them 
away  from  her  at  first,  but  she  didn't  dream  of  that. 
At  first,  however,  she  really  had  not  wanted  to  make 
friends  with  anybody. 

Then  she  forgot  the  papers  she  wanted  to  show  Doctor 
Morse.  Like  a  little  girl  she  slipped  into  her  coat  and 
was  out  in  his  coupe.  The  snow  was  falling  and  softened 
all  the  lights.  As  they  drove  along  Elm  Street  the  houses 
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seemed  fairy  palaces  with  lights  of  all  colors  gleaming 
from  their  windows. 

"Lindendale's  a  pretty  little  place,"  she  spoke  softly 
once.  '  'Father  always  said  it  was  the  prettiest  town  in 
the  whole  country." 

"It  was  to  him  because  it  was  his  home  town,"  Doctor 
Sam  smiled.  "Home's  always  the  best  to  all  of  us." 

After  that  they  were  both  silent  as  the  doctor  drove 
through  one  street  after  another  until  they  reached  the 
street  on  which  the  old  Larr  home  stood.  Natalie  had 
made  up  her  mind  while  they  drove,  that  when  they 
came  to  this  street  she  would  close, her  eyes  so  that  she 
would  not  see  the  great  house  standing  dark  and  lonely, 
a  bitter  reminder  that  her  happy  life  there  was  all  gone. 
But  she  didn't  close  them  quite  in  time  and  caught  the 
first  glimpse  before  she  knew  it,  Not  a  glimpse  of  a  dark, 
deserted  house,  but  one  of  a  great  home  with  lights 
gleaming  from  all  the  windows. 

"Uncle  Sam,"  she  clutched  at  the  doctor's  hand  which 
was  steering  the  car.  "Somebody  is  —  in  our  —  house." 

"Old  Hannah  Burton's  there  —  sure  as  shooting," 
he  chuckled.  "She  just  happened  in  my  office  a  little 
after  you  left  this  afternoon.  You  know  she's  been  cook 
at  the  Busy  Bee  restaurant  for  some  time.  When  she 
heard  you  were  here  she  left  her  job  and  went  right  up 
to  get  the  house  ready  for  Thanksgiving.  She  said  she 
could  get  another  job,  but  that  she  wasn't  going  to  let 
some  strange  person  come  in  her  old  kitchen  and  cook 
Thanksgiving  dinner  for  the  Larrs." 

Natalie  clutched  his  arm  again.  "Oh,  doctor,"  she 
began,  "why  I  — " 
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'She  looked  over  the  old  chest  of  drawers" 


"Of  course  you  wouldn't  have  asked  Hannah  to  do 
this  for  you,"  he  said.  "She  did  it  of  her  own  accord. 
Now  you  run  right  into  the  house  and  I'll  drive  back  to 
the  hotel  and  get  your  bag  and  check  you  out  of  that 
room.  You  can  pay  your  bill  tomorrow.  I'll  bet  Hannah 
already  has  hot- water  bottles  in  your  bed.  If  she's  made 
coffee  tell  her  to  save  me  a  cup  for  I  haven't  had  time 
to  get  a  bite  of  supper." 
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"No  supper!"  Natalie  fairly  rushed  from  the  car  and 
up  the  steps  of  her  home.  Habit  so  strong  had  seized  her 
again.  Many  a  late  supper  had  she  cooked  for  Doctor 
Sam  when  he  stopped  at  the  Larr  home.  He  liked  a  slice 
of  ham  and  an  egg  or  two.  His  toast  had  to  be  browned 
just  so.  She  would  send  Hannah  next  door  to  the  Royse 
sisters  to  borrow  some  things  she  needed  to  fix  it. 

Old  Hannah  caught  her  in  her  arms  when  she  was 
inside  the  great  living  room.  It  was  cold,  but  Hannah 
told  her  she  had  built  a  fire  in  the  dining  room  fireplace 
and  had  supper  ready.  As  she  slipped  out  of  her  coat 
Natalie  asked  quick  questions.  Was  there  ham  ?  Could 
Hannah  get  some  eggs  ?  She  wasn't  hungry  herself  but 
Doctor  Morse  had  said  he  was  starving. 

Before  she  went  to  bed  that  evening  Natalie  had  sent 
three  telegrams,  all  to  different  places.  One  went  to  a 
big  city  hospital;  another  to  a  girl's  college  and  the 
third  to  a  military  school  and  all  read,  "Come  home  for 
Thanksgiving.  I've  opened  the  house  and  will  be  ready 
for  you  as  soon  as  you  can  arrive." 

Sitting  close  to  the  great  fireplace  she  had  loved  so 
well,  Natalie  tried  not  to  count  the  cost  of  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  of  the  homecoming  of  the  three.  Tried  to 
forget  that  the  Larr  family  now  had  to  watch  finances 
closely  so  that  Junior  and  Norma  Lee  could  get  through 
college  and  have  a  little  nest  egg.  This  affair  had  been 
thrust  on  her  by  fate,  or  rather  through  a  series  of 
misunderstandings. 

"Doctor  Morse  just  thought  that  I  had  come  home 
for  Thanksgiving  and  went  right  to  work  getting  ready 
for  me,"  she  told  herself.  "I'm  really  not  to  blame.  But 
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since  the  children  are  coming  I  want  to  have  everything 
exactly  as  mother  had." 

At  first  as  she  made  the  rooms  fresh  and  ready  for 
Norma  Lee  and  the  boys  Natalie  cried  a  little.  A  little 
later  she  began  to  discover  that  beautiful  memories  in 
a  home  can  comfort  the  lonely  ache  that  absence  has 
made.  After  a  time  she  began  to  have  a  hollow  feeling 
when  she  sat  in  her  mother's  little  sewing  chair  or  lifted 
her  beautiful  dishes  from  the  cabinets  to  wash  them  so 
they  would  be  ready  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Later  she  retired  to  what  once  had  been  her  mother's 
bed-room.  With  the  aid  of  a  pocket  flashlight  which 
had  lighted  her  way  up-stairs,  she  looked  over  the  old 
chest-of -drawers,  reviving  other  memories  of  distant 
childhood,  before  she  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  Norma  Lee  came.  She  had  traveled 
all  night  to  get  there  on  Wednesday  before  Thanks- 
giving Day.  "I  wanted  to  get  out  in  the  kitchen  and 
make  some  fruitcake  and  some  Scotch  shortcake,  and 
then  there's  the  party  tonight  at  Brighton's,"  she  ex- 
plained shyly.  "I  just  can't  miss  it,  sister,  now  that  I'm 
really  here." 

Norma  Lee  didn't  cry  as  Natalie  had  when  she  looked 
at  all  the  beloved  keepsakes  of  her  parents.  She  touched 
her  lips  to  her  father's  desk  and  put  her  head  against 
her  mother's  sewing  table,  smiling  a  tender  smile  which 
was  like  the  one  Natalie  remembered  on  her  mother's 
face. 

Ben  came  at  noon  the  next  day  and  with  him  Junior. 
"Telephoned  the  little  chap  to  meet  me  at  the  junction," 
he  explained.  "Thought  we  might  as  well  have  that 
much  more  time  together." 
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"Don't  care  if  I  invite  the  old  doctor  down  to  spend 
the  evening  —  do  you,  sis  ?"  Ben  asked  Natalie.  "There's 
a  lot  of  things  I'd  like  to  talk  over  with  him  about  my 
work." 

So  that  evening  while  the  others  were  busy  with  their 
own  interests  Natalie  went  up  to  the  little  room  which 
had  been  hers  since  she  was  a  little  tot  and  had  to  move 
out  of  the  nursery  to  make  room  for  Junior.  She  had 
wanted  a  room  alone;  had  protested  in  her  little  girl 
way  against  Norma  Lee's  moving  in  with  her.  "Just  a 
little  tiny  place  for  my  own  dreams  and  me,"  she  had 
told  her  mother. 

Now,  sitting  in  her  old  wicker  rocker,  she  found  her 
dreams  coming  back  to  her.  There  was  the  day  she  had 
graduated  at  the  Lindendale  High  School  —  the  valedic- 
torian, presented  by  the  town  with  a  wrist  watch;  the 
day  she  had  been  elected  president  of  the  day  nursery 
board  —  she  a  girl,  just  twenty  years  old  —  and  then 
the  day  Bruce  Ferris,  the  school's  new  physical  training 
teacher  had  put  her  on  the  city's  playground  committee. 

When  she  remembered  that  day,  Natalie  rose  and 
went  to  the  window.  Her  cheeks  pressed  hard  against 
one  side  of  the  cold  pane;  the  snow,  clinging  to  tiny 
particles  of  sleet  struck  the  other  side.  It  was  murky 
outside  —  but  not  too  murky  for  Natalie  to  see  the 
new  high  school  building.  Bruce  Ferris  was  principal 
of  that  school  now.  "You're  making  a  mistake  to  leave 
us,  Natalie,  dear,"  he  had  said  when  she  told  him  she 
was  going.  "A  mistake  that  hurts  me  more  than  I 
thought  anything  could  hurt." 

But  she  had  insisted  that  the  children  had  to  have 
careers.  She  said  she  would  be  selfish  to  stay  on  here 
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because  she  loved  it  best  and  make  them  suffer.  Now 
she  turned  back  into  the  room,  tears  glistening  on  her 
eyelashes.  It  was  going  to  be  mighty  hard  to  go  back  to 
the  city  after  spending  Thanksgiving  Day  at  home. 


Chrysanthemums  blossomed  everywhere  in  the  big 
Larr  home  the  next  morning  —  little  orange  button 
ones,  big  yellow  ones,  masses  of  white  ones.  Everybody 
who  had  heard  that  the  "Larr  children"  were  home 
for  Thanksgiving  seemed  to  have  sent  them  flowers. 
They  sent  out  an  odor  Norma  Lee  said  she  loved. 
Junior  confided  that  he  liked  the  odor  coming  from  the 
kitchen  better.  Natalie  didn't  say  anything  —  just  stood 
close  to  a  vase  of  beautiful  white  "mums"  —  and  smiled 
wistfully. 

It  was  just  noon,  and  they  were  waiting  for  Ben  and 
Doctor  Morse  to  come  for  dinner.  They  had  not  waited 
long  when  the  door  swung  open  and  Ben,  without 
shaking  the  snow  from  his  coat,  entered  talking  ex- 
citedly. "I've  just  signed  up  to  stay  in  Lindendale  as 
Doc's  partner,"  he  said.  "It  was  too  good  a  chance  to 
give  up,  and  I  can  look  after  the  house  so  we  will  not 
need  to  sell  it." 

Junior  made  a  rush  for  his  brother  and  tumbled  into 
his  arms.  "I  can  stay,  too,  and  go  back  to  high  school 
here,"  he  said.  "They  haven't  had  any  debating  team 
since  I  left.  The  basketball  team  has  a  weak  center 
and  — " 

The  next  interruption  was  from  Norma  Lee.  "The 
Normal  has  a  college  course  and  it's  only  six  miles  from 
Lindendale,"  she  cried.  "Why  can't  I  stay  at  home  too 
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and  go  by  trolley  every  day  ?  It  will  be  cheaper  than  the 
college,  and  I  want  to  be  here  with  the  crowd  and  — " 

The  old  doctor  standing  in  the  doorway  smiled  at  the 
scene.  Yes,  he  knew  now  that  the  "Larr  children" 
would  stay  in  their  home  town  and  carry  on  the  work 
started  by  their  parents.  They  would  be  happy  and 
contented,  too.  A  little  prayer  came  to  his  lips  that 
Hannah  would  never  grow  confidential  and  tell  them 
how  he  had  sent  her  to  open  the  big  house  saying  he 
would  get  the  others  home  some  way  and  coax  Natalie 
to  stay  if  he  had  to  have  help.  Now  he  looked  rather 
anxiously  at  Natalie,  who  was  smiling. 

"Well,"  she  finally  said,  her  voice  vibrating  joy, 
"since  you've  all  made  your  plans,  I'll  have  to  make 
some,  too.  Hannah  will  stay  with  me  while  you  youngst- 
ers go  back  to  the  city  to  pack  and  come  to  stay.  After 
that  I'll  dismantle  my  own  little  apartment  and  come 
back  to  a  Lindendale  career,  too." 

She  lifted  a  spray  of  white  chrysanthemums  to  tuck 
into  her  dark  dress.  A  smile  spread  over  the  old  doctor's 
face  while  he  watched  her.  He  had  seen  Bruce  Ferris' 
card  in  the  box  of  chrysanthemums  when  it  came. 

"It's  strange,"  he  mused  to  himself,  "how  much  hap- 
piness can  come  from  doing  a  little  scheming  to  bring 
a  family  home  for  Thanksgiving." 
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New  Year  Roses 

In  Two  Parts 

PART  I 

TpHERE  was  a  noisy  whir  of  sewing-machines  in 
Madame  Levaney  's  large  dressmaking  establishment. 
Margaret  Leeds'  head  ached  as  she  bent  over  the  ruffles 
she  was  hemming.  She  was  the  youngest  seamstress  in 
the  room,  and  wore  her  hair  hanging  in  two  long  braids. 

It  seemed  a  pity  that  such  girlish  shoulders  should 
be  learning  to  stoop,  and  that  her  eyes  had  to  bear 
such  a  constant  strain.  The  light  was  particularly  bad 
this  afternoon.  Every  curtain  was  rolled  to  the  top  of 
its  big  window,  but  the  dull  December  sky  was  as  gray 
as  a  fog.  Even  the  snow  on  the  surrounding  housetops 
looked  gray  and  dirty  in  the  smoky  haze. 

Now  and  then  Margaret  looked  up  from  her  work 
and  glanced  out  of  the  window.  The  cold  grayness  of 
the  outdoor  world  made  her  shiver.  It  was  a  world  of 
sooty  chimney  tops  as  she  saw  it,  with  a  few  chilly 
sparrows  huddled  in  a  disconsolate  row  along  the  eaves. 
It  would  be  time  soon  to  go  home,  and  the  only  home 
Margaret  had  now  was  a  cheerless  little  bedroom  in  a 
cheap  boarding-house.  She  dreaded  going  back  to  it. 
It  was  at  least  warm   in  Madame  Levaney 's  steam- 
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heated  workrooms,  and  it  was  better  to  have  the  noise 
and  confusion  than  the  cold  solitude. 

Margaret's  chair  was  the  one  nearest  the  entrance  to 
the  parlor  where  madame  received  her  customers,  and 
presently  some  one  passing  through  the  door  left  it 
ajar.  Above  the  hum  of  the  machines  Margaret  could 
hear  a  voice  that  she  recognized.  It  was  that  of  Miss 
Shelby,  a  young  society  girl  who  was  one  of  madame 's 
wealthiest  customers. 

"I've  brought  my  cousin,  Miss  Balfour,"  Margaret 
heard  her  say,  "and  we  want  to  ask  such  a  favor  of  you, 
madame.  You  see  my  cousin  stopped  here  yesterday  on 
her  way  East  while  on  her  vacation  from  college,  intend- 
ing to  remain  only  one  night  with  us,  but  we've  persuad- 
ed her  to  stay  over  to  our  party  on  New  Year's  eve.  Her 
trunks  have  gone  on,  and  of  course  she  hasn't  a  thing 
with  her  in  the  way  of  an  evening  dress.  But  I  told  her 
you  would  come  to  the  rescue.  You  are  always  so  clever 
—  you  could  get  her  up  a  simple  little  party  gown  in  no 
time.  So,  on  the  way  down,  we  stopped  at  Bailey's  and 
she  bought  the  material  for  it.  Show  it  to  madame, 
Rhoda.  It's  a  perfect  dream!" 

Margaret  heard  the  snapping  of  a  string,  the  rustling 
of  paper,  and  then  madame 's  affected  little  cry  of  admi- 
ration. But  at  the  next  word  she  knew  just  how  the 
little  Frenchwoman  was  shrugging  her  shoulders,  with 
clasped  hands  and  raised  eyebrows. 

"But  mademoiselle,"  Margaret  heard  her  protesting, 
"it  is  impossible!  If  you  will  but  step  to  the  door  one 
instant  and  obsairve!  Evair'  one  is  beesy.  Evair'  one 
work,  work,  work  to  ze  fullest  capacitee.  Look!  All  ze 
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gowns  zat  mus'  be  complete  before  ze  New  Year  dawn, 
and  only  two  more  day!" 

She  stepped  to  the  door,  and  with  a  dramatic  gesture 
pointed  to  the  busy  sewing  women  and  the  chairs  and 
tables  covered  with  dresses  in  all  stages  of  construction. 

"Only  two  day,  and  all  zeze  yet  to  be  feenish  for  zat 
same  ball!  Much  as  I  desire,  it  is  not  possible!" 

Every  one  looked  up  as  the  two  girls  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  doorway.  Miss  Shelby  glanced  around 
in  a  coldly  indifferent  way.  She  was  a  tall  brunette  as 
elegantly  dressed  as  any  figure  in  madame's  latest 
Parisian  fashion-plate. 

"Why  can't  you  put  somebody  else  off  to  accommodate 
me  just  this  once  ?"  she  said.  "It  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  My  cousin  has  already  bought  the  material 
on  my  promise  that  you  would  make  it  up  for  her. 
I  think  you  might  make  a  little  extra  effort  in  this  case, 
madame,  when  you  remember  that  I  was  one  of  your 
first  customers,  and  that  I  really  brought  you  half 
your  trade." 

The  little  Frenchwoman  wrung  her  hands.  "I  do 
remember,  mademoiselle!  Indeed!  Indeed!  But  you  see 
for  yourself  ze  situation.  What  can  I  do?" 

"Make  some  of  the  women  come  back  at  night." 
answered  Miss  Shelby,  turning  back  into  the  parlor, 
"and  have  them  take  some  of  the  work  home  to  finish. 
I'm  sure  you  might  be  obliging  enough  to  favor  me." 

Miss  Balfour  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation. 
She  stood  beside  her  cousin,  fully  as  tall  and  handsome 
as  she,  and  resembling  her  in  both  face  and  figure, 
but    there    was    something    in    her    expression    that 
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attracted  Margaret  as  much  as  the  other  girl  had 
repelled  her. 

Miss  Shelby  had  not  seemed  to  distinguish  the  sewing 
women  from  their  machines,  but  Rhoda  Balfour  noticed 
how  pallid  were  some  of  the  faces,  and  how  gray  was 
the  hair  on  the  temples  of  the  old  woman  in  the  corner, 
bending  over  her  buttonholes.  When  her  glance  reached 
Margaret,  the  appealing  little  figure  in  the  black  gown, 
she  could  not  help  but  notice  the  admiration  that 
showed  so  plainly  in  the  girl's  face  and  involuntarily 
she  smiled  in  response,  a  bright  friendly  smile. 

As  she  turned  away  she  did  not  see  the  sudden  flush 
that  rose  to  Margaret's  cheeks,  and  did  not  know  that 
her  recognition  had  sent  the  blood  surging  warmly 
through  the  sad  and  discouraged  heart.  It  had  been 
two  months  since  Margaret  Leeds  had  been  left  alone 
in  the  strange  city,  and  this  was  the  first  time  in  all 
those  weeks  that  any  one  had  smiled  at  her. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  loneliness  would 
kill  if  she  knew  it  must  go  on  indefinitely.  But  Marcelle's 
promise  helped  her  to  bear  it.  Marcelle  was  her  older 
sister,  the  only  person  in  the  world  left  to  her,  and 
Marcelle  was  teaching  the  village  school  at  home.  In 
another  year  the  last  penny  of  the  debts  their  father 
had  left  when  he  died  would  be  paid,  and  Marcelle  would 
be  free  to  send  for  Margaret  then,  and  life  would  not  be 
so  hard.  Just  now  there  was  no  other  way  for  Margaret 
to  live  but  to  take  the  small  wages  madame  offered,  and 
be  thankful  that  she  was  having  such  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  dressmaker's  trade.  She  could  set  up  a  little 
establishment  of  her  own  some  day,  when  she  went 
back  to  Marcelle. 
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Margaret  did  not  hear  the  final  words  of  Miss  Shelby's 
argument,  but  a  few  moments  later  madame  came  back 
to  the  workroom  with  a  bundle  in  her  arms.  There  was 
a  worried  frown  on  her  face  as  she  unrolled  it  and  called 
sharply  to  her  forewoman. 

Every  seamstress  in  the  room  bent  forward  with  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure  as  the  piece  of  dress  goods  was 
unrolled.  It  was  a  soft,  shimmering  silk  whose  creamy 
surface  was  covered  with  rosebuds,  as  dainty  and  pink 
as  if  they  had  been  blown  across  it  from  some  June 
garden.  Margaret  caught  her  breath  with  a  little  gasp 
of  delight,  and  thought  again  of  the  sweet  face  that  had 
smiled  on  her.  Miss  Balfour  would  look  like  a  rose  her- 
self in  such  a  dress. 

The  next  day  Margaret  saw  the  cutter  at  work  on  it, 
and  then  the  forewoman  distributed  the  various  parts 
into  different  hands.  Margaret  wished  that  she  could 
have  a  part  in  making  it.  She  would  have  enjoyed 
putting  her  finest  stitches  into  something  to  be  worn 
by  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  smiled  on  her.  It  would 
be  almost  like  doing  it  for  a  friend.  But  she  was  kept 
busy  stitching  monotonous  bias  folds. 

Just  as  she  was  slipping  on  her  jacket  to  go  home 
that  evening,  the  forewoman  came  up  to  her  with  a 
bundle.  "I  am  sorry,  Margaret,"  she  said,  "but  I  shall 
have  to  ask  you  to  take  some  work  home  with  you 
tonight.  We  are  so  rushed  with  all  these  orders  we  never 
can  get  through  unless  every  one  of  you  works  over- 
hours.  Miss  Shelby's  extra  order  is  just  the  last  straw 
that'll  break  the  camel's  back,  I'm  afraid.  Try  to  get 
every  bit  of  this  handwork  done  some  way  or  other 
before  morning." 
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It  was  no  part  of  the  rose-pink  part}^  dress  that 
Margaret  had  to  work  on;  only  more  monotonous  bias 
folds.  But  as  she  turned  up  the  lamp  in  her  chilly  little 
room  and  began  the  weary  stitching  again,  she  felt  that 
in  a  way  it  was  for  Miss  Balfour,  and  she  sewed  on 
uncomplainingly. 

She  had  intended  to  write  to  Marcelle  that  evening  in 
order  that  her  sister  might  have  a  letter  on  New  Year's 
day,  but  there  would  be  no  time  now.  She  wrapped 
a  shawl  around  her  and  spread  a  blanket  over  her  feet, 
but  more  than  once  she  had  to  stop  and  warm  her  stiff 
fingers  over  the  lamp.  It  was  long  after  midnight  when 
she  finished,  and  she  crept  into  bed,  her  head  still 
throbbing  with  a  dull  ache. 

"The  last  day  of  the  old  year!"  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  waded  through  a  newly  fallen  snow  to  her  work 
the  next  morning.  "0  Marcella,  how  can  I  ever  hold  out 
ten  months  longer?  Nobody  in  this  whole  city  cares 
that  I  caught  cold  sitting  up  in  a  room  without  a  fire, 
or  that  I  feel  so  lonely  and  bad  this  minute  that  I  can't 
keep  the  tears  back." 

It  seemed  to  Margaret  that  she  had  never  had  such 
a  wretched  morning.  The  loss  of  sleep  the  night  before 
left  her  languid  and  nervous.  Her  cold  seemed  to  grow 
worse  every  moment,  and  madame  and  the  forewoman 
were  both  unusually  cross.  She  felt  ill  and  feverish 
when  she  took  her  seat  again  after  the  lunch  hour. 

Presently  madame  came  in,  looking  sharply  about  her, 
and  walked  up  to  Margaret  with  the  rosebud  silk  skirt 
in  her  hands.  "Here!"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "Put  ze  band 
on  zis.  Ze  ozair  woman  who  do  zis  alway  have  gone 
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home  ill.  An'  be  in  one  beeg  haste,  also,  for  ze  time 
have  arrive  for  ze  las'  fitting.  You  hear?" 

Margaret  took  it  up,  pleased  and  smiling.  After  all, 
she  was  to  have  a  part  in  making  the  beautiful  rose 
gown  that  would  surely  give  Miss  Balfour  such  pleasure. 
Her  quick  needle  flew  in  and  out,  but  her  thoughts  flew 
still  faster.  She  had  had  a  gown  like  that  herself  once ; 
at  least  it  was  something  like  that  pattern,  although 
the  material  was  nothing  but  lawn.  She  had  worn  it 
first  on  the  day  when  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  her 
mother  had  surprised  her  by  a  birthday  party.  And 
they  had  tea  out  in  the  old  rose  garden  and  had 
pelted  one  another  with  the  great  velvety  King-roses, 
and  she  had  torn  her  hand  on  a  thorn.  Ah,  how  cruelly 
it  hurt !  It  was  a  very  present  pain  that  made  her  cry 
out  now,  not  the  memory  of  that  old  one. 

Some  one  had  overturned  a  chair  just  behind  her,  and 
Margaret's  nervousness  made  her  jump  forward  with 
a  violent  start.  With  that  sudden  movement  the  sharp 
needle  she  held  was  thrust  deep  into  her  hand  and  two 
great  drops  of  blood  spurted  out.  With  that  sudden 
movement  also  the  silk  slipped  from  her  lap,  and  she 
clutched  it  to  save  it  from  touching  the  floor.  Before 
she  was  aware  of  anything  but  the  sharp  pain,  before 
she  saw  the  blood  that  the  needle  had  brought  to  the 
surface,  two  great  stains  blotted  the  front  breadth  of 
the  dainty  silk  skirt. 

She  gave  a  stifled  scream,  and  grew  white  and  numb. 
Almost  instantly  madame  saw  and  heard,  and  pounced 
down  upon  her.  "I  am  ruin'!"  she  shrieked,  pointing 
to  the  stains.  "Nozzing  will  take  zem  out!  Mademoiselle 
will  be  so  angry  I  will  lose  ze  trade  of  her!" 
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The  irate  woman  took  Margaret  by  the  shoulders  and 
shook  her  violently,  just  as  Miss  Shelby  and  Miss  Balfour 
were  announced.  They  had  come  for  the  final  fitting,  ex- 
pecting to  take  the  dress  home  with  them. 

Madame,  still  wildly  indignant,  went  storming  in  to 
meet  them,  and  poor  Margaret  shrank  back  into  the 
corner  with  her  face  hidden  against  the  wall.  Never 
in  her  life  had  she  been  so  utterly  friendless  and  alone. 

Miss  Balfour's  disappointed  exclamation  over  the 
stained  dress  reached  the  girl's  ears.  She  heard  madame's 
eager  suggestions  of  possible  remedies,  and  then  Miss 
Shelby's  cold  tones: 

"Now  if  it  had  been  the  bodice,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  bad.  It  could  have  been  hidden  by  some  of  the 
ribbons  or  lace  or  flowers ;  but  to  have  it  right  down  the 
middle  of  the  front  —  that's  hopeless !  There's  no  help 
for  it  but  to  make  over  the  skirt.  There  isn't  time  for 
that,  I  suppose,  before  this  evening." 

Madame  looked  at  the  clock  and  shook  her  head. 
"Ze  women  air  rush  to  ze  grave  now,"  she  said.  "Zay 
work  half  ze  night  las'  night.  Zat  is  why  zis  girl  say  she 
air  so  nairvous  zat  she  could  not  help  ze  needle  stab 
herself." 

"I  could  just  sit  down  and  cry,  I  am  so  disappointed !" 
exclaimed  Miss  Balfour.  "I  had  set  my  heart  on  going 
to  the  party,  and  in  that  dress." 

PART  II 

Margaret's  sobs  shook  her  harder  than  ever  as 
the  words  reached  her,  and  her  tears  started  afresh. 
Miss  Shelby's  voice  broke  in: 
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"I  am  surprised  that  you  would  keep  such  a  careless 
assistant,  madame.  Of  course  you  will  expect  to  make 
the  loss  good  to  my  cousin.  It  will  ruin  your  trade  to 
keep  incompetent  employees.  It  would  be  better  to  let 
the  woman  go." 

"It  is  a  young  girl  which  I  have  jus'  take,"  said 
madame,  with  another  shrug.  "I  have  feel  for  her  be- 
cause she  was  an  orphan,  and  I  take  her  in  ze  goodness 
of  my  heart.  Behold  how  she  repay  me !  Disappoint  my 
customers,  ruin  my  beesness!" 

She  was  pointing  to  the  stains  and  working  herself 
up  into  a  passion  again,  when  Miss  Balfour  inter- 
rupted her:  "I  should  like  to  see  the  girl,  madame. 
Will  you  please  call  her?" 

"Certainement !  Willingly,  mademoiselle!  Ze  plaisure 
shall  be  yours  for  to  scold  ze  careless  creature." 

Margaret  heard  and  shivered.  It  had  been  hard  enough 
to  bear  madame 's  angry  reproaches,  but  to  have  the 
added  burden  of  Miss  Balfour's  displeasure  was  more 
than  she  could  endure  —  the  displeasure  of  the  only 
one  who  had  smiled  on  her  since  she  left  Marcelle!  A 
moment  later  madame  confronted  her,  and  Rhoda  could 
hear  the  girl's  sobs. 

"Oh,  I  can't  go  in!  Indeed  I  can't,  madame!  It  nearly 
kills  me  to  think  I  have  spoiled  that  lovely  dress,  and 
that  she  cannot  go  to-night  after  all.  I  wouldn't  have 
done  it  for  the  world,  for  it  was  almost  like  having  her 
for  my  friend.  She  —  she  smiled  at  me  —  the  other 
day!" 

Rhoda  looked  at  her  cousin  wonderingly.  Could  it  be 
someone  that  she  knew,  who  seemed  to  care  so  much 
about  her  pleasure  ? 
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Then  her  eyes  fell  on  the  shrinking  Margaret,  whom 
madame  was  pushing  somewhat  unceremoniously  into 
the  room.  Rhoda  saw  the  little  black-gowned  figure 
with  the  tear-swollen  face  and  suddenly  the  crimson 
spots  on  her  evening  gown  held  a  new  significance. 

It  flashed  through  her  mind  that  the  very  life-blood 
of  such  girls  was  being  sacrificed  for  her  own  selfish 
pleasure.  If  she  had  not  hurried  madame  so,  there  would 
have  been  no  night- work  for  this  poor  child,  no  fagged 
out  nerves  for  her  the  next  day. 

Suddenly  Miss  Balfour  crossed  the  room  and  to  her 
cousin's  astonishment  caught  Margaret's  cold  hands 
in  hers. 

"Look  up  here,  you  poor  little  thing,"  she  said,  kindly. 
"Now  don't  cry  another  tear,  or  grieve  another  bit  about 
this.  It's  no  matter  at  all.  I'll  just  get  some  new  stuff 
to  replace  the  front  of  the  skirt,  and  madame  can  make 
it  over  for  me  next  week  and  send  it  on  East  after  me. 
I'll  pay  for  it  myself,  of  course." 

"Why,  Rhoda!"  gasped  Miss  Shelby;  but  with  a 
proud  lifting  of  her  head  Miss  Balfour  went  on : 

"I  realize  it  is  my  own  fault  in  rushing  you  with  the 
work,  madame,  and  the  consequences  of  my  own  un- 
reasonableness are  not  to  be  laid  at  this  girl's  door. 
Do  you  understand,  madame  ?  Not  a  cent  is  to  come 
out  of  her  wages,  and  you  are  to  keep  her  and  be  good 
to  her;  if  you  want  my  good-will.  I  am  coming  back 
this  way  in  the  spring,  and  this  gown  is  so  beautifully 
made  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  order  my  entire  summer 
wardrobe  from  you." 

"Why,  Rhoda  Balfour!"  exclaimed  her  cousin  again, 
while  madame  bowed  and  smiled  and  bowed  again. 
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As  for  Margaret,  she  went  back  to  the  workroom 
almost  dazed  and  tingling  with  the  remembrance  of 
Miss  Balfour's  friendly  tones.  It  was  several  hours  later 
when  she  climbed  the  stairs  to  her  little  back  bedroom 
to  light  her  oil  stove  and  make  her  toast  and  tea.  Her 
eyes  were  still  swollen  from  crying,  but  she  had  not  felt 
so  light-hearted  for  weeks. 

Just  inside  her  door  she  stumbled  over  a  big  paste- 
board box.  There  was  a  note  on  top,  and  she  hurried 
to  light  her  lamp.  "I  know  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
I  am  going  to  the  party,  after  all,"  she  read.  "I  have 
found  a  very  pretty  white  dress  in  my  cousin's  wardrobe 
that  fits  me  well  enough.  As  long  as  you  have  had  such 
a  thorny  time  on  my  account,  it  is  only  fair  that  you 
should  share  my  roses ;  so  I  send  them  with  the  earnest 
wish  that  the  coming  year  may  bring  you  no  thorn 
without  some  rose  to  cover  it,  and  that  it  may  be  a  very, 
very  happy  New  Year  indeed  to  you.  Sincerely  your 
friend,  Rhoda  Balfour." 

Margaret  tore  aside  the  paraffine  paper  and  found 
six  great  roses,  each  with  a  leafy  stem  half  as  long  as 
Margaret  herself.  She  caught  them  up  in  her  arms  and 
laid  her  face  against  their  velvety  petals.  For  a  moment, 
as  she  stood  with  closed  eyes  drinking  in  their  summer 
fragrance,  she  could  have  almost  believed  she  was  back 
in  the  old  garden. 

"Marcelle,  dear,"  she  murmured,  "I  can  be  brave 
now !  I  can  hold  out  a  little  longer,  for  she  wrote,  'Sin- 
cerely your  friend!" 

The  little  room  was  glorified  in  Margaret's  eyes  that 
night  by  the  flowers  she  loved  best.  She  ate  her  scant 
supper  as  if  she  were  at  a  festival,  sent  a  little  letter  of 
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thanks  that  made  the  tears  come  to  Miss  Balfour's 
handsome  eyes,  and  afterward  wrote  a  bright,  hopeful 
letter  to  Marcelle  that  lifted  a  burden  from  the  elder 
sister's  heart.  Marcelle  had  been  half  afraid  that  Mar- 
garet would  be  growing  bitter  against  all  the  world. 

"Think  of  it,  sister!",  Margaret  wrote,  "American 
Beauties  are  a  dollar  apiece  and  I  have  six!  There  is  a 
music  teacher  who  has  the  room  across  the  hall  from 
mine.  She  is  at  home  this  week  with  a  cold  on  her  lungs, 
and  to-morrow  when  I  go  to  work  I  am  going  to  loan 
her  all  my  beautiful  roses.  It's  too  bad  to  have  them 
wasting  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  all  day  while 
I  am  gone.  So  she  shall  have  them  until  I  come  home 
at  night." 

Madame  Levaney  gave  no  holiday  to  her  employees 
on  New  Year's  day,  but  Margaret  did  not  care.  She  left 
her  roses  at  Miss  Waite's  door  with  the  announcement 
that  they  were  hers  for  the  day,  but  that  she  would 
have  to  call  for  them  and  claim  them  at  night.  The 
oddness  of  the  arrangement  and  the  quaint  way  in 
which  Margaret  made  it  won  Miss  Waite's  heart,  and 
when  she  heard  the  girl's  step  in  the  hall  that  evening, 
she  opened  the  door. 

"Come  right  in!"  she  called,  cordially.  "I  can't  spare 
the  roses  until  after  supper,  so  you  will  have  to  come 
in  and  eat  with  me.  You've  no  idea  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  them!" 

Margaret  paused  timidly  on  the  threshold.  There 
were  the  gorgeous  American  Beauties  in  a  tall  vase  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  between  some  softly  shaded 
candles.  And  there  was  a  bright  lamp  on  the  open  piano 
and  a  glowing  coal  fire  in  the  grate.  The  little  table  was 
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spread  for  two,  and  a  savory  smell  of  oysters  stole  out 
from  the  chafing-dish  Miss  Waite  had  just  uncovered. 

"We'll  celebrate  the  New  Year  together  and  drink 
to  our  friendship  in  good  strong  coffee,"  said  Miss  Waite, 
lifting  the  steaming  pot  from  the  hearth.  "Draw  your 
chair  right  up  to  the  table,  please,  while  everything 
is  hot." 

Only  one  who  has  been  cold  and  hungry  and  homesick 
as  Margaret  was  can  know  how  much  that  evening 
meant  to  her,  or  how  the  cheer  and  the  warmth  of  it  all 
comforted  her  lonely  little  heart.  The  best  of  it  was  that 
it  was  only  a  beginning,  and  that  there  were  few  nights 
afterward,  during  that  long  winter  when  the  warmth 
and  light  of  Miss  Waite 's  room  were  not  shared  for  a 
while,  at  least,  with  the  little  seamstress. 

The  roses  lasted  more  than  a  week,  then  Miss  Waite 
helped  Margaret  to  gather  up  the  petals  as  they  fell, 
and  together  they  packed  them  away  in  a  little  rose- jar, 
according  to  an  old  recipe  that  Miss  Waite  read  out  of 
her  grandmother's  time-yellowed  note-book. 

Then  Margaret  brought  Miss  Balfour's  note.  "I  want 
to  preserve  this,  too,"  she  said,  dropping  it  among  the 
dried  rose  leaves.  "You  told  me  that  Rhoda  means 
'little  rose,'  and  that  line,  'Sincerely  your  friend,'  was 
as  sweet  to  me  that  day  as  the  flowers  themselves.  As 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  think  of  her  as  an  'American 
Beauty'." 

She  lifted  the  little  rose- jar  for  one  more  whiff  of  its 
faint,  sweet  fragrance,  and  said  slowly,  as  she  closed  it 
again,  "And  as  long  as  I  live  the  thought  of  her  will 
help  to  take  the  sting  out  of  all  my  thorns." 

(M.  B.  Jacobson) 
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Dr.  Jordan's  Prescription 

"YVTHEKE'S  the  medicine,  mamma  ?  I  could  scarcely 
wait  till  you  got  back." 

"Dr.  Jordan  says  you  do  not  need  a  tonic,  Mary 
Jane,"  the  mother  replied.  "He  says  that  he  was  almost 
convinced  of  that  when  he  prescribed  the  remedy  you 
have  been  taking,  and  now  that  it  has  done  you  little 
if  any  good,  he  is  certain  of  it." 

"He  does  not  know  how  languid  I  am  or  he  would  not 
talk  that  way.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  something,"  lam- 
ented the  daughter. 

"He  agrees  with  you  in  that,  but  he  insists  that  what 
you  need  is  not  medicine  but  a  change  of  air  and  sur- 
roundings. 

"The  country!  I  might  have  known  that  it  would 
come  to  that.  He  knows  that  I  despise  the  country; 
besides,  I  have  other  plans  for  my  vacation.  Since 
I  am  to  reach  an  advanced  grade  next  season,  as  you 
know,  I  should  be  preparing  for  it.  Then  I  have  had 
my  heart  set  on  taking  lessons  of  Miss  Delane.  She 
suggested  taking  me  with  her  on  one  of  her  sketching 
jaunts.  She  says  we  could  spend  a  pleasant  week  or 
two  together,  and  the  experience  would  be  splendid 
preliminary  work  for  me. 
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"But  your  health,   Mary   Jane,   that   comes   first." 

"A  trip  with  Miss  Delane  ought  to  serve  the  same 
purpose.  She  says  at  least  ten  days  —  sometimes  two 
weeks,  if  the  scenery  she  sketches  demands  more  time." 

"The  doctor  says  six  weeks  at  least,  and  insists  that 
you  go  at  once.  You  will  do  well  to  take  his  advice." 

"Oh,  my!  I  wish  I  had  never  heard  of  Dr.  Jordan. 
Where  does  he  want  me  to  go  ?" 

"He  spoke  of  people  by  the  name  of  Hebron  —  Ezra 
and  Sarah  Hebron.  They  live  at  the  foot  of  West  Spur 
about  fifteen  miles  down  the  valley,  near  Eldon." 

"Some  inapproachable,  gloomy,  haunted  nook,  I 
suppose.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  isolating 
myself  so  long.  Why,  mamma,  how  am  I  to  endure  it  ?" 

"He  admits  that  the  place  is  rather  quiet,  but  says 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hebron  are  interesting  characters.  He 
stops  with  them  on  his  hunting  trips,  and  has  sent 
several  of  his  patients  there  to  recuperate." 

"Oh,  I  can't,  I  —  must  I  go,  mamma  ?" 

"Certainly;  it  will  not  be  such  a  dreadful  ordeal  as 
you  think.  One  can  do  distasteful  things  when  health 
and  happiness  are  at  stake,  and  such  is  the  case  in  this 
instance." 

"Mercy!  Are  all  my  plans  for  the  summer  to  be 
thwarted  ?" 

"Don't  magnify  this  molehill  into  a  mountain, 
daughter.  I  told  him  to  write  to  Mr.  Hebron  and  have 
some  one  meet  you  at  Eldon  next  Saturday  afternoon." 

"You  did  ?  Well,  I  will  not  rebel,  but  I  go  against 
my  will.  How  long  must  I  stay?" 

"Six  weeks,  the  doctor  said." 
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The  young  woman  walked  to  the  window,  her  counten- 
ance picturing  the  battle  that  was  raging  in  her  breast, 
but  presently  turned  and  said:  "Very  well,  mamma,  I 
am  going  to  try  it  just  to  please  you,  but  you  need  not 
be  surprised  to  see  me  back  before  long." 

The  following  Saturday  afternoon  the  young  school 
mistress  alighted  from  the  south  bound  Green  Valley 
accommodation  and  surveyed  the  lonely  surroundings 
in  anything  but  a  hopeful  spirit.  She  gazed  up  and  down 
the  rock-ribbed  road  impatiently  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
conveyance  that  was  to  transport  her  to  her  destination. 
By  and  by  a  small  wagon  drawn  by  one  horse  rumbled 
around  a  bend  in  the  road  and  halted  before  the  lone 
traveler.  A  man  well  past  the  meridian  of  life,  arrayed 
in  a  blue  jean  outfit,  and  protected  from  the  sun's  rays 
by  a  straw  hat  that  had  manifestly  been  on  duty  a  long 
while,  peered  over  his  glasses  and  said:  "Are  you  the 
school  ma'am  Doc  Jordan  is  sending  up  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  go  to  Mr.  Hebron's,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Yaas,  so  I  supposed.  Well,  I  can  take  you  there  if 
old  Pepper's  wind  holds  out.  I  didn't  want  to  use  the 
farm  horses,  for  they  need  a  rest,  and  Pepper's  about 
on  his  last  pins.  Wait,  I'll  throw  that  on,"  he  added 
the  last  words  as  the  traveler  stooped  to  lift  her  baggage 
on  the  wagon. 

"You  never  had  the  rheumatism,  I  reckon  ?"  he  said, 
smiling,  and  climbed  cautiously  to  the  ground,  then, 
without  awaiting  an  answer,  continued:  "Climb  in  and 
we'll  be  off." 

"You  have  a  little  rheumatism  ?"  she  said,  sweetly, 
as  her  chaperon  laboriously  mounted  to  the  seat. 
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"A  little  rheumatism,  did  you  say,  Miss  ?  Georgetown, 
I've  got  plenty  of  it  —  some  to  spare!" 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

"Don't  talk  that  way;  mother  says  I  always  get  worse 
when  people  pity  me." 

"Do  you  know  the  Hebrons  ?"  Mary  Jane  ventured. 
They  had  talked  about  the  weather,  the  rocky  road  and 
the  mountain  scenery,  and  she  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
to  say  next. 

"Like  a  book;  I  have  known  them  for  years." 

"They  are  nice  people  ?" 

"Oh,  in  a  way.  Sarah  isn't  a  bad  woman  seeing  that 
she  has  been  living  with  old  Ezra  for  nearly  forty  years. 
If  she  had  had  a  little  better  man  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  different." 

"You  do  not  have  much  good  to  say  of  Mr.  Hebron, 
then." 

"No;  I  know  old  Ezra.  I  know  him  well.  I  know  more 
mean  things  about  him  than  I  do  of  any  other  man  in 
our  neighborhood." 

"Well!  Why,  Dr.  Jordan  speaks  highly  of  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hebron."  The  young  woman  was  evidently 
much  worried. 

"Does  he  ?  Doc's  a  good  fellow  all  right.  Get  up, 
Pepper." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  what  you  have  just  said  about 
Mr.  Hebron,"  Mary  Jane  presently  admitted. 

"Oh,  well,  I  wouldn't  hold  it  against  the  man.  He'll 
likely  try  to  treat  you  pretty  well." 

Miss  Mary  Jane  did  not  feel  like  talking;  she  was 
wondering  how  she  would  manage  to  live  for  six  weeks 
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in  such  a  household  as  the  Hebron's  was.  "I'll  just  go 
home  if  they  don't  treat  me  right,  she  finally  concluded. 

"This  is  where  old  Ezra  lives,"  the  driver  exclaimed, 
as  Pepper  came  to  a  standstill.  The  passenger  alighted 
with  a  heavy  heart. 

"I  hope  the  old  man '11  treat  you  right,"  the  former 
said,  as  Mary  Jane  ascended  to  the  porch. 

"And  this  is  our  new  boarder,"  said  a  kind  looking 
woman  who  emerged  from  a  door  and  confronted  the 
stranger. 

"My  name  is  Mary  Jane  Blake,"  the  latter  said, 
taking  the  proffered  hand  of  the  hostess. 

"The  doctor  wrote  us  your  name,  Miss  Blake." 

"Please  call  me  Mary  Jane;  it  will  make  me  feel  more 
at  home." 

"Of  course ;  people  feel  nearer  to  each  other  when  they 
use  the  given  names.  We  will  go  right  to  your  room," 
and  taking  the  satchel  the  woman  of  the  house  led  the 
way  up  stairs. 

"You  can  have  your  choice  of  these  three  rooms;  we 
sleep  down  stairs.  Look  them  over  and  take  the  one  you 
like  best.  Try  to  feel  at  home." 

"I  am  not  accustomed  to  being  in  the  country,  and — " 

"And  you  will  be  lonesome.  I  was  afraid  of  that,  Mary 
Jane,  but  Pop  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  prevent  that. 
I'll  go  to  the  kitchen  now." 

"She  is  not  grouchy,  not  a  bit.  I  believe  I  could  learn 
to  like  her.  But  that  horrid  man  that  the  driver  told  me 
about  —  Ezra.  Ugh!  I  don't  believe  I  can  treat  him 
respectfully  after  what  I  have  heard,"  thought  the 
young  woman,  as  she  smoothed  down  a  few  straggling 
hairs,  and  began  to  transfer  her  wardrobe  from  the 
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satchel  to  a  spacious  closet  in  the  room  she  decided 
to  take. 

"Are  you  tired  from  the  trip  ?"  asked  a  cheery  voice 
as  Mary  Jane  stepped  from  the  stairs  to  the  veranda. 

"Pop  thinks  the  city  ladies  are  quite  frail,  and  easily 
worn  out,"  said  Mrs.  Hebron. 

However,  Mary  Jane  did  not  hear  her.  She  was  gazing 
in  amazement  at  the  man  who  had  just  addressed  her. 

"Why,"  she  stammered,  "you  are  the  driver." 

"Yaas;  I  neglected  to  tell  you  that  I'm  old  Ezra 
Hebron." 

"What's  Pop  been  up  to  again  ?"  asked  the  hostess, 
seeing  the  young  woman's  look  of  consternation.  "He 
is  cutting  up  some  caper  or  another  every  day;  I  de- 
clare I  do  not  know  what  to  expect  next,  sometimes." 

"And  you  are  Mr.  Ezra  Hebron?" 

"Yaas;  I'm  old  Ezra." 

"Did  he  make  you  believe  that  he  was  somebody 
else  ?  Now  that's  nice  of  you,  and  she  a  stranger  to  you. 
What  did  he  say  ?"  the  woman  of  the  house  asked. 

"I  just  told  her  the  naked  truth,  mother.  I  told  her 
what  I  think  of  Ezra  Hebron,  and  that  I  know  more 
bad  things  about  him  than  I  do  of  any  other  person." 

"Well,  what  must  Mary  Jane  think  of  you?" 

"Oh,  mother,  can't  you  let  me  have  a  little  fun  now 
and  then  ?  But,  Miss  Blake,  I  told  you  not  to  take  to 
heart  what  I  said,  for  likely  the  old  chap  will  do  his 
best  to  treat  you  right." 

"And  I  feel  sure  that  you  will,  Mr.  Hebron."  The 
boarder's  troubled  face  was  lit  up  with  a  smile. 

"Come  to  supper."  It  was  Mrs.  Hebron  that  spoke 
as  she  appeared  at  the  dining  room  door. 
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"That's  the  word  I  was  waiting  for.  Riding  over  rough 
roads  is  better  than  bitters  as  an  appetizer/'  said  the 
rheumatic  victim,  straightening  from  a  sitting  posture 
with  a  groan. 

"Oh,  Pop,  you  wouldn't  have  thought  of  groaning  if 
there  had  been  no  company  here." 

"Chicken!"  exclaimed  Mary  Jane. 

"Yaas,  we  had  a  time  keeping  that  old  rooster  alive 
till  you  got  here." 

"Ezra  Hebron,  that's  one  of  my  spring  chickens, 
thank  you,"  the  mortified  hostess  corrected. 

"I  have  enjoyed  this  meal  very  much;  I  have  not 
eaten  so  ravenously  for  months,"  the  young  woman 
confessed  as  they  left  the  table. 

"Mother  always  gives  our  boarders  a  pretty  square 
meal  to  begin  on,"  the  farmer  remarked. 

"Pop  doesn't  look  as  though  he  was  suffering  for  want 
of  substantial  food,  does  he,  Mary  Jane  ?" 

"Not  a  bit;  evidently,  too,  he  enjoys  all  your  meals." 

"His  conduct  at  the  table  impresses  me  that  way," 
the  woman  of  the  house  added. 

"Yaas,  I've  got  used  to  them.  Now  I  would  advise 
you  to  get  away  from  the  house  at  once.  Mother  doesn't 
like  to  wash  dishes,  and  there's  no  telling  what  she  may 
ask  of  you  if  you  stay  near  the  kitchen." 

"Well,  she  does  not  need  to  ask  me  to  help  wash  the 
dishes,  Mr.  Hebron,  I  am  going  to  help  her  without 
being  asked." 

"Don't  mind  Pop,  Mary  Jane." 

"I  know  he  is  jesting,  however  I  want  to  help  to  wash 
the  dishes  occasionally,  especially  when  I  feel  as  strong 
as  I  do  this  evening." 
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"Then,  Pop,  you  do  the  milking,  and  I  will  get  through 
with  my  evening  work  in  time  to  take  Mary  Jane  to  the 
river.  Down  at  the  bend  the  sunset  scene  is  prettier 
than  any  picture  I  ever  saw." 

"That  will  please  me  very  much,  if  you  are  not  too 
tired,"  assented  the  school  mistress. 

"Glorious!"  she  exclaimed,  an  hour  later,  while 
gazing  at  the  horizon  aflame  with  bright  red,  feathery 
clouds  that  were  tinged  with  gold  and  interspersed  with 
blue. 

"There  are  some  very  pretty  landscapes,  too.  Up  at 
the  gorge  there  is  mountain  scenery  that  all  lovers  of 
nature  admire." 

"I  want  to  see  them,"  insisted  the  enthusiastic 
boarder. 

"Perhaps  I  can  get  through  with  my  work  to-morrow 
morning  in  time  to  escort  you  to  some  of  these  nature 
wonders.  I  think  these  mountain  scenes  are  more  pic- 
turesque before  the  sun  gets  at  them." 

"I  will  help  with  the  work,  Mrs.  Hebron." 

"I  fear  Dr.  Jordan  will  not  send  any  more  patients 
here  if  he  learns  that  I  allow  them  to  work,"  said  the 
hostess. 

"I  am  not  sick;  just  a  bit  run  down.  He  said  nothing 
about  resting ;  he  wants  me  to  have  a  change  of  surround- 
ings and  air." 

"But  you  must  not  tire  yourself  or  the  air  and  scenery 
will  do  but  little  good." 

"Of  course;  I'll  be  careful." 

In  a  few  days  the  girl  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
neighborhood;    however,    she    was    pleased   when    her 
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hostess  found  time  to  accompany  her  on  her  strolls. 
Mrs.  Hebron  was  an  intelligent  woman.  Mary  Jane 
enjoyed  hearing  her  point  out  the  attractive  features 
of  the  landscapes,  besides,  the  country  woman  knew 
best  where  to  go,  and  at  what  angle  to  look  at  the 
sceneries  in  order  to  see  them  at  their  best. 

One  afternoon  nearly  a  fortnight  after  her  arrival 
an  automobile  drew  up  to  the  gate,  and  Mr.  Hebron  was 
beckoned  from  his  work.  The  female  passenger  addressed 
him :  "I  am  seeking  a  boarding  place  for  a  week  or  more. 
I  want  to  sketch  some  of  the  fine  scenery  of  this  part 
of  the  valley,  she  was  heard  to  say.  "Would  you  ac- 
commodate me  ?" 

"We  take  a  boarder  or  two  now  and  then,"  replied 
the  farmer,  "but  mother  has  one  now,  and  — " 

"Two  would  make  but  little  more  work  than  one," 
interrupted  the  caller. 

"Yaas;  but  there  would  be  two  rooms,  you  know, 
and  mother  is  not  fond  of  large  washings.  But  come 
in  and  talk  to  her.  I  don't  want  to  get  myself  into  any 
trouble." 

Mary  Jane  was  much  surprised  upon  recognizing  in 
the  caller,  who  was  then  ascending  the  porch,  the  po- 
pular artist  of  her  city,  Miss  Delane.  She  was  so  delighted 
upon  seeing  a  familiar  face  that  she  rushed  from  her 
rendezvous  in  the  back  yard  to  greet  her. 

"And  you  are  the  boarder!  Now  I  am  more  anxious 
than  ever  that  my  quest  for  a  lodging  place  will  end 
right  here." 

"I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Miss  Delane  several 
times,"  Mary  Jane  explained. 
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"I  would  surely  like  to  accommodate  you,  especially 
if  it  would  please  Mary  Jane." 

"I  will  help  do  the  work,  if  that  will  be  an  induce- 
ment," the  latter  offered. 

"And  as  to  keeping  up  two  rooms,  if  Miss  Blake  is 
willing,  there  will  be  but  one  room,"  resumed  the  artist. 

"Willing  ?"  exclaimed  Mary  Jane;  "I  will  be  delighted 
with  that  arrangement." 

"You  can  hardly  say  no,  can  you,  mother?"  said 
Mr.  Hebron. 

"Shall  I  say  yes,  Pop  ?" 

"Yaas;  you'd  better." 

"You  will  let  me  help  with  the  work,  won't  you  ? 
I  can  wash  the  dishes,  sweep  and  dust  and  — " 

"Milk  that  pesky  cow,"  interposed  the  mischievous 
Ezra,  "I  can't  say  no,  Miss  Delane." 

"Splendid!"  the  young  women  exclaimed  in  concert. 

"I  will  have  my  chauffeur  bring  in  the  luggage,  for 
he  is  anxious  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  city,"  said  the 
artist. 

"Old  Pepper  and  I  will  have  our  pictures  on  canvas 
yet,"  chuckled  Ezra,  as  the  newcomer's  appurtenances 
were  deposited  on  the  porch. 

"Such  a  picture  would  surely  attract  attention," 
smiled  Sarah. 

"I  will  purchase  it  as  a  reminder  of  the  good  time  you 
are  giving  me,"  said  Mary  Jane. 

The  days  that  followed  were  as  full  of  quaint  sayings 
and  enjoyable  incidents  as  the  preceding  ones.  More- 
over, Mary  Jane  kept  her  promise  and  Sarah  found 
time  to  accompany  the  artist  and  her  pupil  on  several 
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excursions,  and  to  watch  the  former  sketching  some  of 

the  landscapes  that  were  so  dear  to  her. 

When  the  boarders  took  seats  in  Miss  Delane's  car 

a  month  later,  to  return  to  the  city,  Ezra  and  Sarah 

spoke  from  the  heart  when  they  declared  that  they 

were  sorry  to  see  them  leave,  and  hoped  that  they 

would  return  before  long.  Mrs.  Blake,  on  seeing  the 

change  the  outing  had  wrought,  exclaimed:  "That  was 

a  wonderful  tonic,"  and  Dr.  Jordan  chuckled  and  hoped 

that  all  his  prescriptions  might  prove  as  effective  as 

the  one  he  gave  Mary  Jane. 

(G.  W.  Lose) 
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Agnes'  Education 

A  GNES  REED  stood  before  the  old-fashioned  mirror 
in  the  shabby  sitting  room  and,  unpinning  her  sash, 
held  it  up  before  her. 

"Mother,  you  pinned  my  sash  crooked,"  she  pouted. 

Mrs.  Reed  nervously  pressed  a  thin  hand  to  her  fore- 
head. "I  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  begin  my  hat- 
trimming,  "  she  apologized,  as  she  knelt  beside  her 
daughter. 

"Your  hat- trimming !"  gasped  Agnes.  "Aren't  you 
going  to  Commencement  exercises  this  morning  ?" 

Mrs.  Reed  nodded.  "Your  father  could  spare  only 
money  enough  just  now  for  a  sash  for  you  or  a  hat  for 
me,  and  — " 

Agnes  stared  at  the  quivering  face.  There  were  tears 
in  the  tired  eyes. 

"I  can  get  enough  out  of  that  old  brown  silk  dress 
of  Wilma's  to  trim  your  last  summer  turban  for  me,  if 
I  can  only  get  time,"  went  on  Mrs.  Reed,  bravely,  "and 
if  you  get  the  scholarship  I'll  be  so  proud  of  you  that 
I  shan't  mind  what  I  have  on  my  head." 

Agnes  gazed  intently  into  the  mirror.  Her  mother's 
white  lips  and  trembling  hands  startled  her. 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Reed,  rising,   "that's  straight." 

Agnes  thanked  her  mother  and  hurried  away.  On  the 
school  grounds  a  bevy  of  girls  swarmed  around  her,  but 
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their  gay  chatter  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  icy 
fear  that  had  suddenly  taken  possession  of  her  heart. 

The  class  marched  to  the  platform.  Agnes  could  see 
Jack  in  the  balcony,  with  "the  gang,"  and  father  with 
Phil  and  Harry,  in  the  third  row  from  the  front,  but 
mother  was  not  there.  She  wondered  if  the  ragged  dress 
had  refused  to  hide  the  broken  places  in  the  old  turban. 

Just  as  Dr.  Brown  arose  to  announce  the  winner  of 
the  scholarship,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  old  turban 
at  the  door.  A  watchful  usher  barred  the  way  to  the 
front  and  her  dowdily  dressed  mother  sent  a  pleading 
look  toward  the  portion  reserved  for  parents,  then 
quietly  took  her  place  on  the  rear  seat,  apparently 
forgetful  of  her  frayed  headgear. 

"A  young  lady  of  unusual  ability,"  Dr.  Brown  was 
saying,  "has  won  the  scholar-ship  to  Lamar  College. 
Agnes  Reed  — "  the  applause  was  deafening.  He  mo- 
tioned her  to  his  side  and  again  began  to  speak,  but  she 
did  not  hear.  Her  mother  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  balance  with  her  college  education, 
making  the  latter  too  trifling  to  even  consider. 

When  the  exercises  were  over  Mrs.  Reed  threaded 
her  way  through  the  well-dressed  assembly  toward  the 
platform. 

"I'm  so  proud  of  my  girlie,"  she  said,  with  radiant 
face. 

"What  made  you  so  late  ?"  inquired  Agnes. 

"I  was  so  interrupted,"  whispered  Mrs.  Reed,  smiling. 

Agnes  raised  her  eyes.  She  opened  her  lips  to  speak 
but  quickly  closed  them  again  and  turned  away,  for 
just  above  a  tumbled  fold  on  her  mother's  hat  glared 
a  row  of  wide-eyed  button  holes. 
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When  Agnes  reached  home  she  went  directly  to  her 
room.  She  wondered  how  much  had  been  sacrificed  in 
order  to  parade  her  before  the  world.  The  next  day  she 
laid  her  offending  finery  carefully  away,  for  her  short 
vacation  was  going  to  be  spent  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
her  mother  back  to  health. 

She  resolutely  went  down  to  the  kitchen  where  Wilma 
and  Robert  were  begging  for  some  rare  treat. 

"But,  mother,  you  promised,"  argued  Wilma. 

Mrs.  Reed  held  her  doughy  hands  above  a  bowl  of 
flour  and  hesitated. 

"What's  the  case  ?"  asked  Agnes,  with  a  brave  attempt 
at  cheerfulness. 

Robert's  short  legs  scurried  across  the  floor  to  her  side 
and  Wilma 's  pleading  suddenly  ceased,  as  she  recklessly 
jumped  from  the  chair  and  followed  her  brother. 

"I  promised  to  go  with  them  to  see  a  wonderful  plant 
they've  found  on  the  old  battlefield,"  replied  Mrs.  Reed, 
"but  father  has  just  telephoned  that  Burks,  his  new 
partner,  will  be  here  to  supper." 

Agnes'  resolution  was  suddenly  shattered.  Preparing 
supper  alone,  for  a  stranger,  was  different  from  helping 
mother  with  a  simple  meal  for  themselves.  "I've  come 
to  help,"  she  faltered. 

"You  could  help  most  by  going  with  them  to  see  that 
plant,"  suggested  her  mother.  "My  time  is  so  occupied 
and  you  need  the  recreation." 

"Oh,  Agnes,  do  go,"  implored  Wilma. 

"Will  you  ?"  begged  Robert,  clasping  his  arms  about 
her  knees  and  turning  his  round,  pleading  face  up 
to  hers. 

"It  was  mother  you  wanted,"  she  objected,  feebly. 
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"Aw,  she's  tired  all  the  time,"  whined  Robert. 

"An'  had  to  work,"  added  Wilma. 

Although  ashamed  of  her  selfishness,  Agnes  left  the 
hot  kitchen  without  further  debate  and  walked  down 
the  village  street,  Wilma  and  Robert  each  dragging 
on  a  hand,  chattering  like  magpies. 

"Here  it  is,"  shouted  Robert,  as  he  ran  ahead.  "Isn't 
it  a  dandy  ?" 

Agnes  admired  till  even  Robert  was  satisfied.  When 
a  bird  twittered  a  song  at  the  top  of  the  hill  the  children 
scampered  away  to  see  if  it  had  a  nest,  and  Agnes  sat 
down  on  a  rock  to  wait. 

Who  knew  but  the  blood  of  some  brave  soldier  had 
made  the  blossoms  so  rich  and  red  and  beautiful,  she 
wondered. 

A  sudden  thought  crowded  out  all  else.  What  less 
was  her  mother  doing  for  her  than  that  imaginary  soldier 
had  done  for  the  plant  ?  And  the  Reeds  would  be  helpless 
indeed  without  mother.  Wasn't  Jack  on  the  very  verge 
of  destruction,  steeling  himself  against  every  good  in- 
fluence except  mother's  ?  Could  Phil  and  Harry  be  kept 
in  school  a  day  if  mother  were  not  there  to  manage  ? 
And   father  would   be  like   a  ship   without  a  rudder. 

She  saw  only  one  right  thing  to  do.  Would  she  do  it  ? 

"I  will,"  she  solemnly  promised  herself,  as  Wilma 
and  Robert  bounded  through  the  bushes  toward  her. 

For  two  weeks  Agnes  Reed  clung  to  her  sudden 
resolution,  not  daring  to  announce  it  until  she  was  sure 
of  herself,  that  time.  One  evening  at  the  close  of  a  stren- 
uous day,  when  she  found  herself  wavering  fearfully, 
she  followed  her  mother  into  the  kitchen  and  shut  the 
door. 
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"Mother,"  she  cried,  "I'm  not  going  to  college." 

Mrs.  Reed  staggered  back  to  the  old  chair,  her  hand 
at  her  heart.  "After  winning  the  scholarship  ?"  she 
gasped. 

Agnes  twisted  the  roller  towel  mercilessly  and  shook 
her  head.  "You  need  me  a  hundred  times  more  than  I 
need  college.  Jack  needs  a  dressed-up,  rested  mother  to 
manage  him,  and  how  is  he  going  to  have  it  if  I  don't 
stay  at  home  and  help  ?" 

"I  could  never  allow  such  a  sacrifice,"  replied  Mrs. 
Reed,  tearfully. 

The  door  banged  open.  "If  I  had  a  girl,"  broke  in 
Jack,  "I'd  go  to  Dowsher's  tonight.  They're  going  to 
serve  that  bully  stuff  —  what  do  they  call  it  ?" 

There  was  a  danger  signal  in  Jack's  manner.  Agnes 
and  her  mother  shot  frightened  glances  at  each  other. 

"Take  mother,"  ventured  Agnes.  Her  own  company 
had  been  spurned  too  often  to  think  of  offering  that, 
but  she  knew  his  fine  regard  for  mother's  feelings. 

Jack  was  astonished.  "Folks  dress  up  at  Dowsher's," 
he  blurted. 

"She'll  wear  my  pretty  new  dress,"  asserted  Agnes, 
decidedly. 

Jack  hesitated.  "Will  you  go?"  he  asked,  turning 
to  his  mother. 

It  was  a  vital  moment.  In  her  confusion  she  blushed 
like  a  school  girl  and  nodded  bashfully.  Jack  and  Agnes 
laughed. 

"Be  ready  at  eight  thirty,  then,"  said  Jack,  and  he 
was  gone. 

Mrs.  Reed  sagged  down  in  the  old  chair.  "I  can't  go," 
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she  argued.  "Jack's  right.  People  don't  go  to  Dowsher's 
in  clothes  like  mine." 

Agnes  smothered  a  sob  before  she  spoke  imperatively. 

"You  must,  mother.  You  know  he  was  only  fishing 
for  an  excuse  to  mingle  with  'the  gang,'  and  you'll  serve 
as  a  halo  to  him." 

"You  might  patch  me  up  to  go  tonight,  then,"  relented 
Mrs.  Reed,  thoughtfully,  "but  I'll  never  allow  you  to 
give  up  college  to  renew  my  youth." 

Agnes  felt  her  resolution  slipping.  She  told  herself 
that  to  give  up  college  would  be  too  great  a  blow  to  her 
mother,  then  her  very  soul  recoiled  at  her  weakness. 

"A  college  education  would  be  fine,  but  in  this  case 
it  isn't  worth  the  price,"  she  declared,  firmly.  "It  will 
cost  —  why,  it  will  cost  —  the  price  may  be  —  your 
life,"  she  finished  desperately. 

Mrs.  Reed  gazed  into  the  steady  eyes  above  her. 
She  knew  is  was  true,  but  she  saw  a  depth  of  purpose 
that  she  had  not  before  suspected  in  her  daughter. 

That  night  Jack  went  sulkily  down  the  walk  with 
his  mother.  She  wore  Agnes'  pretty  new  dress  and  the 
young  Reeds  had  never  dreamed  that  their  mother  was 
so  handsome. 

The  day  for  Agnes  to  go  to  college  came  and  went, 
but  she  stood  firmly  by  her  noble  resolution. 

Mr.  Reed's  business  soon  took  on  new  life.  There 
were  no  more  days  when  his  office  remained  closed  while 
he  was  kept  at  home.  The  rest  cure  of  a  year's  duration 
did  wonders  for  Mrs.  Reed. 

It  was  the  evening  of  another  commencement  day. 
Agnes  sat  with  a  book  in  her  lap,  but  she  was  not 
reading.  Her  father  was  figuring  away  at  a  little  desk 
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in  the  sitting  room.  Presently  her  mother  and  Jack 
came  in  with  a  chuminess  that  always  smoothed  the 
wrinkles  from  Agnes'  brow.  Her  mother's  face  shone 
with  the  joy  of  living,  and  Jack's  countenance  had  taken 
on  a  wholesome  look  unknown  to  it  a  year  before. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time  ?"  asked  Agnes,  cheerfully. 

"You  know  we  did,"  asserted  Jack.  "Ag,"  he  chuckled, 
as  he  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  began  bungling  through 
a  love  song,  "just  hear  how  mother  has  developed  my 
musical  talent." 

The  eyes  of  mother  and  daughter  met  with  a  look  of 
understanding. 

"Hurrah  for  our  coach !"  shouted  Harry,  as  he  bound- 
ed in.  "We've  made  the  grade !  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you, 
Agnes,  we'd  a-gone  under,  but  Phil  got  the  highest  mark 
in  the  class,  and  mine  isn't  bad." 

"Hurrah  for  Phil,"  yelled  Jack  above  the  discordant 
notes. 

Agnes'  eyes  sparkled. 

Mr.  Reed  laid  his  hands  on  Jack's  shoulder  and  the 
music  ceased. 

"A  year  ago  today,"  began  Mr.  Reed,  "I  took  a 
partner  because  I  thought  it  was  'new  blood'  that  the 
business  needed.  Today  I  have  freed  myself  of  him.  The 
'new  blood'  was  needed,  all  right,  but  not  in  the  business. 

"The  year's  work,  even  with  the  weight  of  an  un- 
skilled partner,  had  netted  enough  to  make  it  possible 
to  install  a  strong  woman  in  the  home  to  help,  while 
the  aforementioned  'new  blood'  hies  away  to  college." 

There  was  a  moment's  intense  silence,  broken  by  a 
shrill  whistle  from  Jack.  "Does  that  mean  that  Agnes 
goes  to  college  ?"  he  asked. 
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"It  means  just  that,"  replied  Mr.  Reed. 

Agnes'  book  dropped  to  the  floor.  "Me  ?  To  college  V 
she  gasped. 

Mrs.  Reed  closed  her  strong  white  hand  over  Agnes' 
roughened  ones  and  smiled  tearfully.  "It  means  much 
more  than  that,  dear.  We  sacrificed  our  beautiful  orchid 
for  a  noble  oak  that  we  have  all  learned  to  lean  upon, 
but  in  so  doing  we  have  saved  —  many  valuable  things." 

Agnes'  mind  flashed  back  over  the  year.  No  one  could 
deny  that  it  had  been  a  hard  one  to  bear  cheerfully. 
Her  face  shone  with  the  glory  of  victory  as  she  stammer- 
ed, "The  —  the  fun  of  —  making  good  was  reward 
enough,  but,  oh,  college!  I  had  never  hoped  for  such 
great  good  fortune  as  that." 

Mr.  Reed  beamed  down  upon  the  happy  girl.  "No 
amount  of  college  work  can  ever  do  for  you  what  you 
have  done  for  yourself,"  he  asserted,  "saying  nothing 
of  what  you  have  done  for  your  mother  and  the  rest 
of  us,  for  the  best  of  educations  come  from  within," 
And  Agnes  knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 
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Jimmy  McCrae 's  Mother 

"CHE'S  only  as  big  as  a  minute  herself,  and  her  curly 
bobbed  head  makes  her  look  as  if  she  was  about 
fifteen,"  sighed  Mrs.  Ruth  Hannah  Piper,  adding  with 
a  dubious  shake  of  her  head,  "and  to  think  she's  our 
minister's  wife!" 

"And  the  mother  of  wee  Jimmy  McCrae,"  groaned 
Miss  Patience  Grimshaw,  attacking  the  skein  of  yarn 
that  had  become  almost  hopelessly  tangled. 

A  sigh  echoed  around  the  sitting  room  of  Auntie 
Patchett,  who  was  hostess  this  afternoon  to  the  Ladies' 
Aid  of  St.  John's  Church.  To  the  little  community,  con- 
servative in  its  isolation  among  the  hills  and  ten  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway,  the  girlishness  of  the  pretty 
wife  of  the  new  minister  was  little  less  than  a  tragedy. 
Delight  had  been  expressed  when  first  news  had  reached 
the  community  of  Oriole  that  James  McCrae,  the 
minister,  would  be  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a 
baby  son.  So  many  years  had  elapsed  since  a  minister 
with  a  family  had  occupied  the  parsonage. 

"I  see  where  we  have  our  work  cut  out  helping  Mrs. 
McCrae  bring  up  the  child,"  offered  Auntie  Patchett, 
breathing  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  she  had  safely 
reared  a  family  of  nine  and  sent  them  out  into  the 
world. 
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"I  count  it  lucky  that  Jimmy  McCrae's  mother  was 
brought  to  Oriole,"  commented  Mrs.  Gussie  Fitzgerald. 
"There's  not  one  of  us  but  hasn't  had  a  world  of  ex- 
perience with  babies.  I  move  that  we  take  turns  giving 
Mrs.  McCrae  a  helping  hand  with  Jimmy.  I'll  volunteer 
to  drop  in  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  to  sort  of  super- 
vise things.  We  can't  let  anything  happen  to  the 
minister's  baby  — " 

"Being  the  eldest  of  twelve,  I  allow  Fve  got  ex- 
perience aplenty  that  will  be  valuable  to  Jimmy  Mc- 
Crae's mother,"  proffered  Miss  Clemencia  Sibbald.  "I'll 
take  Tuesday." 

Thus  as  the  women  of  St.  John's  Ladies'  Aid  knitted 
and  quilted  for  the  needy  of  the  community  and  the 
family  of  a  home  missionary  they  drew  lots,  portioning 
off  to  each  a  day  on  which  they  should  assist  Jimmy 
McCrae's  mother.  Just  a  wisp  of  a  girl  with  roguish 
eyes  and  a  curly  head  and  the  name  of  Phyllis  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  minister's  son! 

Scarcely  had  the  circle  of  women  left  Auntie  Patchett's 
home  than  Mrs.  Patience  Grimshaw  made  her  way  down 
the  road  to  the  parsonage  snuggling  under  the  shade  of 
the  maples.  With  an  infant  to  care  for  —  and  the  first  at 
that  —  no  one  had  expected  the  minister's  wife  to  take 
an  active  part  in  church  work.  Therefore  her  attendance 
at  the  Ladies'  Aid  had  not  been  anticipated. 

Phyllis  McCrae's  eyes  danced  with  starry  lights  as  she 
welcomed  Mrs.  Patience,  who  broke  out  with  a  query 
regarding  the  baby  as  she  entered  the  cozy,  little  study. 

"Oh,  Jimmy's  in  the  pink  of  health  —  he's  growing 
more  darling  every  day,  but  he  was  a  bit  naughty  last 
night  and  kept  the  minister  awake,  when  he  should 
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have  been  dreaming  sermons.  He's  fast  asleep  now,  but 
as  soon  as  he  wakes  I'll  bring  His  Majesty  out  for  your 
inspection,"  offered    Jimmy  McCrae's  mother. 

Mrs.  Patience  seized  upon  the  opportunity  and  poured 
out  a  volume  of  motherly  advice  —  born  of  an  ex- 
perience in  having  mothered  six  babies.  Phyllis  McCrae 
listened  in  silence,  a  curious  light  in  her  brown  eyes. 

"You'll  need  help  in  rearing  the  first  and  don't  you 
ever  be  afraid  to  call  on  us  women,  Mrs.  McCrae," 
cautioned  Mrs.  Patience  Grimshaw.  "I  had  a  mother- 
in-law  to  steer  me  through  the  course  of  nursing  the 
first  baby,  you  know.  Seems  sort  of  pitiful  for  you  to 
be  like  a  stranger  here  in  the  community  and  trying  to 
bring  up  the  first  baby  alone,  but  you've  got  friends  in 
the  Ladies'  Aid." 

Mrs.  Patience  Grimshaw's  dignified  figure  was  just 
disappearing  over  the  hill,  when  a  ring  of  the  doorbell 
announced  the  visit  of  Miss  Clemencia  Sibbald.  The 
import  of  her  errand  became  evident  as  she  hovered 
over  the  crib  and  poured  out  reams  of  advice  regarding 
the  care  that  should  be  lavished  upon  Jimmy  McCrae. 
Again  Phyllis  McCrae  listened  in  silence. 

When  dusk  fell  Jimmy  McCrae's  mother  said  good 
night  to  the  last  of  the  six  visitors  from  the  Ladies' 
Aid,  bringing  their  gifts  of  advice  regarding  the  care 
of  the  baby.  The  minister  came  striding  with  eager  step 
up  the  walk  and  sank  wearily  into  a  Morris  chair.  The 
next  minute,  his  wife  came  in  from  the  kitchen. 

"James,  I've  been  receiving  —  or  rather  Jimmy  Mc- 
Crae, Junior,  has  been  receiving  —  and  the  dear  souls 
brought  the  most  lavish  gifts  of  advice  born  of  the  ex- 
perience of  rearing  big  families  —  and  I'm  swamped." 
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'I'm  swamped" 


The  minister  listened  to  the  story  of  the  friendly 
visits  and  the  advice  that  had  been  lavished  upon  the 
mother  of  Jimmie  McCrae.  A  twinkle  played  in  his  eyes, 
then  with  a  seriousness  he  questioned: 

"And,  Phyllis,  my  dear,  what  weapon  of  defense  did 
you  use  —  of  course  you  spurned  their  advice  — " 
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"I  listened  to  it  all  —  drank  it  in,  so  to  speak,"  broke 
in  the  minister's  wife.  "At  first  it  irritated  me,  but 
James,  dear,  they  were  so  kind-hearted.  It  was  purely 
out  of  their  kindness  that  they  came  to  help  me  take 
care  of  the  baby.  There  hasn't  been  a  child  in  the  parson- 
age for  years  and  they  have  sort  of  adopted  Jimmy 
wholesale.  Bless  his  heart !  They  think  me  inexperienced 
and  not  much  more  than  a  child,  myself.  They  are  all 
thrilled  with  the  opportunity  to  help  rear  the  minister's 
son.  I've  decided  never  to  say  a  word  in  contention, 
but  just  to  let  the  dear  women  of  St.  John's  shower  me 
with  advice  as  to  how  to  take  care  of  baby.  It  will 
keep  them  friendly  and  they  will  be  ever  so  happy !" 

"Phyllis,  you  darling!  You  jewel!"  gasped  the 
minister. 

"It  will  help  you  in  your  work  in  the  community, 
won't  it,  dear?"  questioned  Phyllis  with  shining  eyes. 

"Blessed  are  the  meek!"  whispered  the  minister,  and 
bending  over  the  tiny  crib,  he  exclaimed,  "James  Mc- 
Crae,  Junior,  I  hope  you  truly  appreciate  the  mother 
you  have." 

Despite  the  conflicting  advice  offered  Jimmy  Mc- 
Crae's  mother  by  the  women  of  the  church,  the  minister's 
son  thrived  and  with  the  passing  of  months  endeared 
himself  alike  to  Auntie  Patchett  and  Miss  Clemencia 
Sibbald.  Tiny  garments  were  fashioned  and  knitted 
by  the  doting  spinsters  of  the  community.  Recipes  for 
prepared  food  were  left  at  the  door  by  the  mothers 
of  large  families.  Almost  daily  Phyllis  McCrae  welcomed 
a  visitor  brimming  over  with  some  new  suggestion  that 
had  once  been  tried  out  on  an  Oriole  infant.  Graciously 
the  minister's  wife  received  her  visitors,  listening  to  the 
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advice  and  wondering  often  helplessly  how  she  was  to 
follow  a  suggestion  of  Ruth  Hannah  Piper  without 
giving  offense  to  Patience  Grimshaw. 

"They  are  all  so  dear,"  she  exclaimed  to  James  Mc- 
Crae  one  evening  as  she  opened  a  package  of  toys, 
donated  from  the  Fitzgerald  attic,  and  carefully  washed 
each  toy  in  a  disinfectant|  solution.  "I  could  not  wound 
the  heart  of  one  of  them  by  refusing  their  gifts,  though 
I'm  fearful  we'll  be  rearing  a  spoiled  boy  in  a  few 
months." 

That  the  friendly  motherliness  of  the  good  women 
was  providing  a  problem  for  the  minister's  wife  was 
evident  as  she  studied  the  tiny  wardrobe,  endeavoring 
to  decide  whether  Jimmy  McCrae  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  church  garden  party  should  don  Auntie  Patchett's 
embroidered  white  dress  or  Patience  Grimshaw 's  dainty 
blue  rompers. 

"It  has  been  no  end  perplexing  trying  to  keep  them 
all  happy,  and  so  far  I  have  succeeded,  but  woe  to  the 
day  that  begins  the  first  real  friction,"  sighed  the 
minister's  wife. 

"They  say  there  has  not  been  such  harmony  in  the 
Ladies'  Aid  for  years,"  laughed  the  minister.  "And  for 
your  edification,  my  dear,  I  must  tell  you  the  news  I 
overheard  in  the  ladies'  parlor  the  other  evening.  I'm 
not  sure  whether  it  was  Auntie  Patchett  or  Miss  Clem- 
encia  who  was  spokesman.  But  penetrating  to  my  study 
came  the  words:  'She's  doing  wonderfully  well  as  a 
mother,  is  Mrs.  McCrae  —  she's  caught  onto  taking 
care  of  babies  pretty  good  for  the  first.  I  guess  she's 
got  the  makings  of  a  real  mother  in  her,  pretty  and 
girlish  though  she  is.'  There  was  a  chorus  of  approvals 
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and  all  the  ladies  in  the  parlor  seemed  to  think  that 
Jimmy  McCrae's  mother  was  learning  in  a  real  smart 
way  to  take  care  of  babies." 

Phyllis  laughed  merrily  at  the  compliment,  then  an- 
nounced, "And  the  dears  attribute  every  bit  of  my 
motherly  wisdom  to  the  training  they  have  volunteered. 
However,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  proved  such  an  apt 
pupil." 

There  were  many  kindly  offers  on  the  part  of  the 
women  to  take  charge  of  Jimmy  McCrae  during  Sunday 
services  and  evenings,  when  church  entertainments 
demanded  the  presence  of  the  minister's  wife.  In  the 
beginning  Phyllis  demurred.  She  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  neglect  her  baby  so  often.  Then  she  discovered 
that  Miss  Clemencia  and  Auntie  Patchett  as  well  as 
Patience  Grimshaw  awaited  with  eagerness  the  hour 
when  they  might  have  Jimmy  McCrae  all  to  themselves. 

"Bless  their  hearts !  They  just  must  have  someone  to 
mother,"  she  laughed  and  gave  Jimmy  to  their  charge. 

It  was  during  the  summer  that  the  epidemic  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  broke  out  through  the  countryside  and 
with  fear  and  terror  the  people  of  Oriole  heard  of  the 
first  reported  case  in  the  community.  Phyllis  listened 
to  the  story  told  by  Auntie  Patchett  of  the  two  little 
Grimshaw  grand-children  being  stricken. 

"God  take  care  of  our  Jimmy!"  she  prayed.  "And 
God  take  care  of  all  the  little  children  in  Oriole." 

Twice  daily  the  doctor  came  out  to  the  homes,  which 
one  after  the  other  were  stricken  with  the  dread  sickness. 
But  the  doctor  shook  his  head  in  anxiety.  He  could  do 
so  little.  Trained  nurses  were  so  necessary,  but  nurses 
were  scarce  throughout  the  rural  districts. 
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Then  one  night  Phyllis  McCrae  challenged  her  hus- 
band with  the  resolution  that  had  sprung  up  within  her 
as  she  heard  how  seven  little  folk  were  now  suffering 
from  infantile  paralysis. 

"James,  I  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  —  I  must 
answer  the  call.  If  the  doctor  is  willing,  we  will  convert 
the  Grimshaw  house  into  a  temporary  hospital  and  I 
will  don  a  nurse's  uniform  and  take  charge.  The  appeal 
of  those  babies  is  irresistible  — " 

"But  —  but  Jimmy  —  what  about  our  Jimmy  ?"  he 
asked. 

"He  shall  remain  here  in  the  parsonage  and,  well, 
you  know  that  Auntie  Patchett  and  the  others  —  those 
who  have  no  children  in  their  homes  and  are  not  in 
danger  of  carrying  infection  —  will  spend  their  last 
ounce  of  energy  willingly  in  caring  for  Jimmy  McCrae," 
declared  the  minister's  wife.  "But  first  we  must  get  in 
touch  with  the  doctor  and  let  him  give  all  the  orders." 

"My  dear,  was  ever  man  so  blessed  with  a  wife," 
gasped  the  minister  and  he  took  the  girl-wife  in  his 
arms  for  a  second's  demonstration  of  his  appreciation. 

Confusion  was  rampant  through  the  community  and 
fear  mantled  the  homes  like  a  black  cloak.  Almost 
dazedly  the  women  of  St.  John's  Church  heard  from 
the  doctor  that  the  Grimshaw  homestead  was  being 
converted  into  a  temporary  hospital  and  that  the 
minister's  wife  was  taking  charge  of  the  little  patients. 

There  was  no  questioning  of  the  doctor's  decision. 
Confusedly  mothers  brought  their  babies  to  the  little 
hospital  and  dimly  noted  the  fact  that  Mrs.  McCrae 
was   gowned   in   the   starched   white    uniform   of   the 
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graduate  nurse.  Why  the  doctor  had  permitted  the 
minister's  wife  to  assume  the  responsibility  seemed  to 
worry  the  mothers  but  little  in  their  intense  anxiety. 
Then  as  the  days  passed  they  watched  the  skill  with 
which  Phyllis  McCrae  cared  for  the  sick  children. 

A  dozen  eager  souls  offered  to  care  for  little  Jimmy 
McCrae  during  those  days  of  trial  and  Auntie  Patchett 
closed  up  her  cottage  and  took  possession  of  the  house- 
keeping at  the  parsonage.  Daily  Miss  Clemencia  and  the 
others  dropped  in  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  minister's 
son,  fearful  that  he,  too,  might  contract  the  dread  illness. 
But  as  through  a  miracle  he  escaped  and  continued  to 
thrive,  displaying  only  an  occasional  loneliness  for  the 
absent  mother. 

At  the  temporary  children's  hospital  Phyllis  McCrae 
flung  herself  into  the  care  of  the  wee  sick  folk.  Tirelessly 
she  worked,  little  realizing  that  her  nights  were  broken 
of  their  sleep  and  that  the  days  were  ceaseless  with 
duties.  Now  it  was  a  battle  to  save  a  wee  lad,  and  again 
a  little  girl's  life  hung  in  the  balance.  And  as  she  fought 
for  these  tiny  lives  she  was  constantly  reminded  of 
Jimmy  McCrae.  It  was  as  though  she  fought  oftentimes 
to  save  the  precious  Jimmy.  Other  nurses  came  from 
the  city  and  gave  relief,  assisting  in  the  care  of  the  little 
hospital. 

"That  there  have  been  no  deaths  is  due  to  the  tireless 
vigil  of  Mrs.  McCrae,"  declared  the  doctor  the  day  the 
last  child  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  "She  has 
spared  nothing  —  strength  and  skill  —  in  fighting  for 
the  recovery  of  these  children.  I've  never  seen  her  equal 
and  the  mothers  of  Oriole  have  reason  to  thank  God 
He  so  mercifully  sent  Mrs.  McCrae  to  the  community." 


With  the  retarding  of  the  dread  sickness  and  the 
return  to  health  of  the  sick  babies,  curiosity  dawned  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Oriole  women.  Once  Auntie  Patchett 
had  broached  the  subject,  questioning  the  minister  how 
it  happend  that  Jimmy's  mother  had  proved  so  efficient 
in  the  epidemic. 

"That  is  a  secret  that  belongs  to  the  minister's  wife," 
he  had  replied  mysteriously.  "She  must  tell  you  the 
story." 

Thus  it  was  one  fall  afternoon,  with  the  beloved 
Jimmy  on  her  knee,  that  Phyllis  McCrae  told  the  story 
to  Auntie  Patchett,  Miss  Clemencia  Sibbald  and  the 
others  gathered  in  a  little  group  in  the  parsonage  study. 

"You  see  I  was  trained  to  this  sort  of  thing,"  said  the 
minister's  wife.  "I  am  a  graduate  of  a  general  hospital 
and  a  post-graduate  of  a  children's  hospital,  where  I 
held  the  position  of  a  ward  superintendent  until  Jimmy's 
father  decided  I  should  be  a  minister's  wife." 

"Graduate  of  a  children's  hospital!"  gasped  Patience 
Grimshaw. 

"And  we  have  been  trying  to  tell  you  how  to  bring 
up  Jimmy  —  how  to  take  care  of  a  baby,"  choked  out 
Ruth  Hannah  Piper. 

"And  you  never  breathed  a  word  —  just  let  us  give 
you  advice  wholesale,"  broke  in  Auntie  Patchett.  "Why 
didn't  you  speak  up  ?" 

"Well,  you  see,  by  keeping  still,  I  kept  your  dear 
friendliness,"  answered  Phyllis  McCrae  with  twinkling 
eyes.  "If  you  had  ever  dreamed  that  I  was  a  graduate 
nurse  you  wouldn't  have  come  daily  to  visit  us  and 
think  what  Jimmy  and  I  would  have  missed.  I  could 
never  have  got  so  splendidly  acquainted  with  you  all, 
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if  you  hadn't  been  so  generous  in  trying  to  help  me 

bring  up  Jimmy.  You  see,  I  wanted  to  be  a  success  as 

a  minister's  wife  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could 

gain  the  friendship  of  all  you  good  women,  that  would 

have  been  a  step  at  least  toward  helping  the  minister." 

"I  guess  there  ain't  never  been  a  minister's  wife  just 

like   Jimmy's   mother,"  murmured   Gussie  Fitzgerald, 

and  a  fervent  "Amen"  echoed  around  the  minister's 

study. 

(B.  G.  Robbins) 
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The  Bird  Census 

"VV7HEN  Robert  Taylor  was  twelve  years  old,  his 
parents  left  their  city  home  and  moved  to  a  Colorado 
ranch,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Great  Divide.  It  was 
a  change  to  which  Robert  found  it  hard  to  accustom 
himself.  He  missed  the  motion  pictures,  and  the  soda- 
water  fountains  of  the  city!  Above  all,  he  missed  the 
boys  and  girls  whom  he  had  left  behind.  In  the  wide 
valley,  surrounded  by  towering  mountains  that  seemed 
to  shoulder  the  sky,  Robert  felt  much  alone.  He  won- 
dered that  his  father  and  mother  were  contented  there. 

"You  must  keep  busy,  my  son,"  said  his  father.  "That 
was  an  excellent  idea  of  yours  to  try  to  make  a  garden 
up  there  on  the  hillside.  The  frost  doesn't  visit  that  slope 
half  as  often  as  it  does  the  valley." 

Robert  gave  his  father  a  sulky,  sidelong  look.  "I'm 
tired  of  climbing  up  on  that  old  mountain  every  day," 
he  said.  "I  shouldn't  mind  if  I  had  anything  to  do  while 
I  was  taking  that  long  walk.  I  think  you  might  buy  me 
a  gun.  The  woods  are  full  of  birds.  I  can  hear  them 
singing." 

Robert's  father  was  troubled.  Plainly  the  boy  was 
finding  it  hard  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  surroundings 
and  yet  Mr.  Taylor  hesitated  to  encourage  a  son  of  his 
to  find  amusement  in  cruelty. 
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Several  weeks  passed  in  which  Robert  continued  to 
tease  for  the  gun.  Then  one  day,  about  noon,  just  as 
Robert  had  come  back  from  his  high  garden,  dragging 
a  hoe  after  him,  the  sound  of  hoof  beats  was  heard  on 
the  road.  In  another  moment  a  young  man,  mounted  on 
a  spirited  horse,  cantered  up  to  the  door  of  the  ranch 
house  and  threw  himself  out  of  the  saddle.  Robert  knew 
him  for  the  Forest  Ranger,  a  man  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  forests 
from  fire,  and  to  see  that  the  people  in  his  district  had 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  free  lands. 

With  great  delight  the  boy  ran  forward  to  take  the 
Ranger's  horse.  Robert  had  not  been  long  in  the  district, 
but  already  many  stories  had  reached  him  of  the  Ran- 
ger's fine  riding,  his  fearlessness  in  fighting  forest  fires, 
and  his  bravery  in  dealing  with  rough  men  who  tried 
to  steal  the  Government's  timber  or  seize  the  grazing 
lands. 

Robert's  parents  were  equally  glad  to  see  the  ranger. 
They  came  out  and  invited  him  into  the  ranchhouse 
for  dinner.  Over  the  dinner  table  Robert's  father  sud- 
denly put  a  question  to  the  young  forester. 

"Mr.  Ranger,"  he  said,  looking  thoughtfully  at  Robert 
as  he  spoke,  "what  ought  a  man  to  do  who  loves  wild 
life,  yet  had  a  boy  who  teases  day  and  night  for  a  gun, 
so  that  he  may  amuse  himself  in  the  woods  ?" 

Robert  looked  up  in  great  excitement  from  his  plate, 
for  he  felt  sure  that  a  man  as  brave  as  the  Ranger  would 
certainly  advise  giving  a  boy  a  gun. 

Now  the  Ranger  had  a  very  engaging  way  of  smiling ; 
his  sound  white  teeth  would  flash,  while  his  nose  and 
eyes  would  disappear  in  funny  wrinkles  of  mirth.  He 
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smiled  in  this  manner  now,  taking  his  time  to  reply, 
while  Robert  impatiently  waited. 

Then  at  last  the  Ranger  said,  looking  very  kindly  at 
Robert  as  he  spoke:  "I'd  make  a  bargain  with  a  boy 
like  that,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  very  bargain,  my  father  once 
made  with  me." 

"What  was  that  ?"  asked  Robert's  father. 

"I'd  trade  him  a  gun  for  one  month's  faithful  ob- 
servation of  birds." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Robert.  Then  the 
Ranger  explained,  slowly  and  carefully,  that  a  boy 
could  teach  himself  a  great  deal  and  at  the  same  time 
be  of  real  service  to  the  Government,  if  he  would  note 
for  one  month  every  bird  in  his  locality. 

"I  doubt  whether  anyone  around  here  has  ever  made 
a  thorough  bird  census,"  the  Ranger  added.  "I  can 
instruct  you  exactly  how  to  proceed,  if  you  care  to 
make  such  a  bargain  with  your  father.  After  you  have 
worked  a  little  while  by  yourself,  I'll  get  you  the  blanks 
and  the  instructions  from  Washington.  If  you  undertake 
the  work  you  will  be  in  the  Government's  service  just 
as  I  am."  He  smiled  again,  and  all  the  funny  little  crin- 
kles ran  about  his  eyes. 

"Yes,"  said  Robert,  looking  eagerly  at  his  father,  "I'll 
do  it  gladly  —  if  I  can  have  a  gun." 

His  father  nodded,  trusting  that  the  Ranger  knew 
what  he  was  about.  Then  the  Ranger  took  the  time  to 
walk  about  the  ranch  a  few  minutes  with  the  boy,  tell- 
ing him  how  to  select  his  field  for  bird  study,  how  to 
look  for  birds,  and  how  to  write  down  exactly  what 
he  saw. 
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"You  can  study  three  groups,"  he  said,  "those  that 
nest  about  the  barn,  those  that  nest  near  the  marshy 
pools,  and  those  that  nest  up  there  in  the  mixed  wood- 
land around  your  garden." 

Then  he  asked :  "Do  you  know  many  birds  by  sight  V 

"I  know  parrots  and  canaries,"  said  Robert  hopefully. 

The  Ranger  smiled:  "You  only  know  the  prisoners," 
he  said.  "Wait  until  you  get  acquainted  with  free  birds. 
You'll  never  care  to  see  one  in  a  cage  again." 

A  few  moments  after  the  forester  took  his  leave. 
As  he  flung  one  leg  over  his  beautiful  saddle  and  put 
on  his  broadbrimmed  western  hat,  he  looked  down  at 
Robert  and  said:  "You  won't  find  the  work  dull  and 
when  once  you  know  all  the  birds  of  your  locality,  you 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  choose  whether  you  want 
to  be  a  woodsman  or  a  hunter." 

"Which  one  are  you  ?"  asked  Robert  eagerly,  for  he 
wished  very  much  to  model  himself  after  the  Ranger. 

"I'll  let  you  find  that  out  for  yourself,"  the  Ranger 
called ;  and,  so  saying  he  rode  off  over  the  hills. 

That  very  day  Robert  began  his  study  of  birds.  At 
first,  of  course,  he  could  not  distinguish  one  from 
another,  but  gradually  he  learned  a  few  of  those  that 
nested  about  the  ranch.  All  the  time  he  was  milking 
the  cows  in  the  corral  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  often 
was  rewarded  by  discovering  a  new  pair  of  birds  flying 
home  to  their  mud  nest  under  the  eaves. 

He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  others 
on  his  walk  through  the  pasture,  over  the  stream, 
and  up  the  steep  hillside.  How  many  birds  there 
were  in  the  world!  Daily  his  list  for  the  Government 
grew  longer. 
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And  then  a  strange  thing  gradually  happened.  As 
Robert  learned  to  know  the  birds,  he  ceased  to  feel 
lonely  in  the  mountains.  To  his  surprise,  he  discovered 
that  little  feathered  creatures  and  little  fussy  creatures 
can  be  just  as  good  company  as  boys  and  girls.  He  began 
to  understand  why  the  Ranger  (although  he  was  alone 
for  days  at  a  time  in  the  forest)  was  always  gay  and 
contented. 

At  the  end  of  June  —  June  was  the  month  Robert 
chose  to  make  the  census  for  the  Government  —  Robert 
had  ceased  to  feel  solitary.  As  he  milked  the  cows  the 
wrens  sang  to  him;  when  he  crossed  the  pasture  the 
larks  called  to  him ;  when  he  forded  the  stream  the  water 
ouzel  rose  from  her  nest;  when  he  reached  his  garden 
the  jays  chattered  a  noisy  welcome.  By  the  first  of  July 
the  boy  completed  his  report.  He  carried  it  over  the 
hills  to  the  Ranger. 

"It's  excellently  done,"  said  the  Ranger,  looking  the 
census  over.  "You'll  be  a  woodsman  yet.  You  have  the 
quick  eye,  the  patience  and  the  enthusiasm  that  one 
needs  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  forests.  I'll  send  your 
report  to  Washington  tonight." 

Robert  glowed  with  pleasure  at  the  Ranger's  praise, 
but  later  he  received  an  even  greater  reward  for  all 
his  painstaking  work.  One  day  a  letter  came  to  him 
from  Washington  from  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
thanking  him  for  his  report  and  telling  him  that  he  was 
the  first  to  list  the  nesting  birds  in  mixed  woodland  in 
that  part  of  Colorado.  The  letter  was  followed  by  a  map 
of  the  United  States,  and  then  in  one  corner  of  Colorado 
Robert  found  a  black  dot  that  marked  the  very  acres 
he  had  chosen  for  his  observations. 
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You  may  be  sure  that  Robert  carried  both  map  and 
letter  over  the  hills  to  show  the  Ranger.  The  Ranger 
examined  both  with  great  care;  then  he  wrinkled  up 
his  nose  and  eyes  in  his  pleasant  smile  and  asked:  "By 
the  way,  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  you  how  many  birds 
you  have  brought  down  with  your  new  gun." 

Robert    laughed    and    looked   roguishly   up    at    the 

Ranger.  Well  he  knew  the  Ranger  guessed  that  he  had 

lost  all  interest  in  his  gun,  and  that  nothing  could  induce 

a  boy  who  had  taken  the  bird  census  to  aim  at  the 

breast  of  one  of  his  new-made  friends. 

(M.  B.  Jacobson) 
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Found  —  A  Mother 

CUNDAY  school  was  dismissed  and  Miss  Wayne  was 
speaking  to  the  superintendent  about  one  of  her 
pupils. 

"I  have  visited  the  family  twice,"  she  said,  "but  no 
one  was  at  home,  so  I  know  nothing  about  them.  Helen, 
an  adopted  child  of  a  family  by  the  name  of  Meiners, 
is  a  very  bright  and  sweet  little  girl,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  find  out  more  about  her." 

"Maybe  Pastor  Simmons  could  give  you  more  in- 
formation," said  the  superintendent. 

"I  will  not  bother  him,  but  will  make  another  effort 
myself  this  week,"  and,  smiling,  Margaret  Wayne  ran 
upstairs  to  the  church  service. 


The  first  chance  Margaret  had  she  called  on  the 
Meiner  family.  Luck  favored  her  this  time,  for  the  door 
was  opened  at  once. 

"I  am  Margaret  Wayne,  the  Sunday  school  teacher 
of  Helen  Mae,"  she  said  smiling  into  the  kind  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Meiner. 

"Very  glad  to  know  you  I  am  sure,  Miss  Wayne,  come  in. 
You  need  no  introduction  for  Helen  Mae  has  something 
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new  to  tell  me  nearly  every  Sunday  about  you,"  and 
she  ushered  the  young  woman  into  a  refined  and  richly 
furnished  room. 

She  seemed  to  be  a  very  pleasant  woman,  and  Mar- 
garet felt  some  surprise  that  she  had  never  seen  her  in 
church.  She  spoke  about  it  and  Mrs.  Meiner  answered, 

' 'We  have  lived  in  this  city  for  some  time,  but  just 
lately  moved  to  this  neighborhood.  We  have  been  some- 
what neglectful  of  our  church-duties,  but  thought  best 
to  send  Helen  Mae  to  your  Sunday  school,  so  she  could 
go  every  Sunday,  and  I  could  trust  her  alone." 

"I  am  very  glad  your  little  girl  comes  to  us  and  likes 
it  there.  She  has  a  lovely  voice  for  one  so  young,  and 
what  large  pathetic  brown  eyes  she  has,"  said  Miss 
Wayne. 

"Yes,  she  is  a  very  dear  little  girl  and,  although  we 
have  had  her  only  two  years,  we  love  her  as  though  she 
were  our  own  daughter,"  answered  Mrs.  Meiner. 

" Would  it  be  asking  too  much  for  you  to  tell  me  what 
you  can  about  Helen?"  asked  Margaret. 

"No,  I  will  do  so  gladly,"  said  Mrs.  Meiner  as  the 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

"Years  ago  a  little  girl  was  born  to  us  and  we  loved 
her  so.  Maybe  we  loved  her  too  much,  for  after  a  few 
short  years  the  Lord  took  her  back  to  Him  and  never 
sent  us  another.  Two  years  ago  I  suggested  to  my  hus- 
band that  we  adopt  a  child,  our  life  was  so  empty.  So 
we  went  to  the  orphanage  at  L —  and  inquired  and 
looked  at  the  dear  little  things.  For  some  reason,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  Helen  Mae  (she  was  eight  then)  her  great 
eyes  seemed  to  beg  me  to  take  her  and  I  felt  drawn 
toward  her.  She  seemed  to  awaken  something  within 
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me  that  had  lain  dormant  since  the  death  of  our  own 
little  girl." 

She  paused  a  short  while,  and  then  continued: 

"The  Home  gave  us  her  record  after  our  inquiry  about 
her.  They  knew  almost  nothing  about  her,  not  even  her 
name." 

"Poor  little  thing,"  said  Miss  Wayne,  "we  who  have 
mothers  and  fathers  do  not  appreciate  them  half  enough. 
But  go  on,  Mrs.  Meiner,  with  your  story.  Excuse  me 
for  interrupting." 

"You  remember,  do  you  not,  of  reading  about  the 
dreadful  flood  that  swept  through  the  Wabash  Valley 
about  ten  years  ago?"  asked  the  narrator. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  read  it,"  answered  Margaret,  "and 
the  horror  of  some  of  the  things  I  read  stayed  with  me 
for  a  long  time." 

"Well,  it  seems  that  Helen  and  her  parents  lived  in 
that  valley.  One  day  during  this  flood  a  woman,  whose 
home  had  not  been  washed  away,  saw  a  raft  caught 
along  the  bank  with  what  looked  like  a  bundle  on  it. 
She  ran  down  and  saw  it  was  a  basket  tied  on  to  the 
raft.  With  the  help  of  some  men  they  got  it  untied  and 
found  in  it  a  sweet  little  baby  girl,  sleeping  peacefully. 
Nothing  else  was  on  the  raft. 

"It  was  supposed  that  the  parents  had  started  out 
with  the  baby  and  were  either  washed  off  or  tried  to 
save  someone  else,  or  the  raft  got  away  from  them  — 
at  any  rate,  the  baby  was  found  alone  and  unharmed. 

"The  woman  took  the  little  thing  to  her  home.  It 
seemed  to  be  very  hungry.  They  thought  it  to  be  eight 
or  nine  months  old.  She  loved  it  and  would  have  kept 
it,  but  they  had  six  of  their  own  and  lost  much  through 
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the  water  so  thought  best  to  give  it  up.  They  kept  it 
for  a  few  months,  hoping  someone  might  come  to  claim 
it,  but  no  one  came.  So,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  parents 
perished  in  the  flood. 

"After  some  months  this  kind  woman  took  the  little 
one  to  the  orphanage  at  L—  and  that  became  its  home 
until  we  adopted  her." 

Mrs.  Meiner  paused  and  Margaret  said  eagerly,  "That 
surely  is  a  sad  story.  But  was  there  no  mark  nor  any- 
thing on  the  clothing  ?" 

"Nothing  whatever,  only  she  had  a  tiny  gold  ring  on 
one  little  finger  with  the  initial  'H'  on  it.  So  the  Home 
decided  to  call  her  Helen  and  as  they  already  had  one 
child  by  that  name,  added  Mae  to  it.  The  Home  adver- 
tised, but  nothing  more  was  ever  heard,  so  no  doubt 
she  is  a  real  orphan." 

Margaret  Wayne  rising  to  go  said,  "Thanks  so  much, 
dear  Mrs,  Meiner,  for  telling  me  all  this  and  I  think  the 
sad  story  draws  us  all  closer  together.  You  will  try  to 
come  to  church  Sunday,  will  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  we  will  come,"  smiled  Mrs.  Meiner. 


A  few  days  later  Margaret  was  looking  over  her  list 
of  families  to  visit,  given  her  by  the  pastor,  and  found 
she  still  had  two  left.  She  was  a  working  girl  and  did 
not  have  much  spare  time,  but  she  tried  to  do  all  she 
could  for  the  church. 

After  her  evening  meal  she  started  out  to  visit  the 
Gault  and  Haulet  families.  Both  were  strange  to  her, 
but  that  was  to  be  expected  in  a  large  city. 
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She  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gault  very  pleasant  people. 
They  were  Lutherans  who  had  been  living  here  but  a 
short  time.  No,  they  had  no  children  for  Sunday  school, 
he  had  answered.  Yes,  they  would  come  to  services  next 
Sunday  if  possible. 

After  a  short  visit  with  the  Haulets  she  went  home 
tired  but  glad  she  had  done  her  duty.  During  the  rest 
of  the  evening  Mrs.  Gault 's  face  arose  before  her  and 
she  wondered  at  its  strong  Christian  expression  and  felt 
that  she  would  be  a  wonderful  worker  in  the  church. 


Sunday  dawned  beautiful  and  clear.  The  service  was 
well  attended.  A  number  of  new  faces  were  seen  in  the 
audience. 

Just  before  the  close  Miss  Wayne's  class  sang  its  very 
beautiful  song,  and  as  Helen  Mae's  sweet,  tender  young 
voice  sang  her  part  about  God's  love  not  many  eyes 
were  dry. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  song  Mrs.  Gault  listened 
with  rapt  attention,  but  as  she  studied  the  little  singer's 
face  she  was  unconsciously  drawn  toward  those  large, 
dark,  appealing  eyes.  She  did  not  realize  that  she  was 
leaning  forward  in  her  pew;  she  did  not  know  that  her 
face  was  pale  as  death  and  that  her  own  dark  eyes  were 
opened  wide  as  though  some  dreadful  past  picture  was 
held  before  her. 

The  service  was  over,  but  she  saw  no  one ;  she  hastened 
to  the  minister  and  with  strained  face  and  dry  lips  asked 
him  that  little  singer's  name  and  address.  He  gave  it  to 
her  wondering  at  her  peculiar  manner.  She  hastened  to 
their  auto  where  Mr.  Gault  was  waiting. 
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Without  a  word  of  explanation  she  stammered,  "John, 
drive  to  419  Valley  Street  at  once." 

He  gave  her  a  searching  glance  and  understood  imme- 
diately. His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  he  remembered 
many  similar  trips  made  like  this  one,  only  to  end  in 
despair. 

He  drove  around  as  long  as  he  dared,  and  then  at  her 
urging  finally  drove  up  to  the  number  which  Mrs.  Gault 
sought.  All  was  silent.  No  door  opened  at  their  ring. 

"Guess  they  have  not  arrived  yet  from  church,  dear," 
he  said  softly  and  oh,  so  kindly.  "You  know  we  hurried 
away.  Let  us  drive  around  a  bit  and  then  come  back," 
and  he  led  her  gently  out  to  their  car. 

He  drove  around  as  long  as  he  dared  and  then  at  her 
pitiful  small  voice  to  try  again  he  drove  back. 

As  they  neared  the  house  they  heard  the  laughing 
voice  of  a  little  girl  as  she  was  playing  with  her  dog. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meiner  were  still  standing  on  their 
porch,  having  just  arrived.  But  Mrs.  Gault  did  not  see 
them  as  she  jumped  lightly  from  the  car  and  ran  up  to 
the  little  girl. 

With  trembling  voice  she  asked  barely  above  a 
whisper,  "What  is  your  name,  dear?" 

"Helen  Mae  Meiner,"  came  the  reply  sweetly,  and 
looking  up  into  the  dark,  sad  eyes  so  like  her  own,  felt 
a  wave  of  unexplainable  happiness  flow  over  her. 

As  though  afraid  of  what  she  was  about  to  do, 
Mrs.  Gault  hesitated.  Then  her  lips  moved  as  if  in 
prayer  and,  pushing  up  the  left  sleeve  of  the  little 
girl's  dress,  stared  at  the  exposed  shoulder.  There  on 
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the  tender,  white   skin  was  a  birthmark,  the  perfect 
picture  of  a  rose. 

With  a  low  cry  of  unspeakable  joy  she  crushed  the 
child  to  her  heart  and  stammered,  "Hope,  my  little 
baby,  given  back  to  us  from  the  grave.  Hope,  darling, 
I  am  your  mother." 
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When  Martha  Came  Home 

A/[  ARY  stood  there  in  the  old  farm  doorway,  a  picture 
of  health.  Her  eyes  were  bright  with  dreams  of  the 
future.  Her  cheeks  were  an  apple  red,  and  her  hair 
shone  golden  in  the  sunlight. 

She  had  risen  early  this  first  day  of  hers  at  home.  She 
wished  to  find  if  she  possessed  the  old  joy  in  the  view 
of  the  hillside  and,  listening  to  the  song  of  the  birds, 
she  knew  that,  in  spite  of  her  many  years  away  she 
still  could  feel  the  full  glory  of  that  home  in  the  hills. 

She  had  been  away  to  many  schools,  here  and  there, 
following  a  course  of  study  all  her  own  and,  because 
her  patient  father  and  brother  had  urged  her  to  accept 
the  many  invitations  to  visit  different  parts  of  the 
country  during  vacations,  and  because  she  had  felt 
that  she  would  gain  a  larger  view  of  life  by  so  doing, 
she  had  not  been  home  for  a  very  long  time. 

When  she  came  in  last  night  her  old  room  had  looked 
the  same.  But  as  she  came  through  the  small  sitting- 
room  this  bright  morning  she  had  been  struck  with  its 
air  of  just  standing  there,  never  being  lived  in,  lack 
of  something  bright  and  warm.  The  kitchen  had  been 
better.  There  were  the  worn  easy  chairs  at  each  window 
and  by  the  snapping  wood  fire  old  Shep  lay.  He  had 
been  old  when  she  left.  The  red  table  cover  was  neat 
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and  clean,  the  milk  pans  shone  in  the  morning  sun. 
Everything  on  the  wash  bench  by  the  door  was  in  order. 
The  towel  still  hung  on  the  same  old  nail.  Things  had 
not  changed,  but  as  the  men  came  up  from  the  barn 
her  father  seemed  more  absent,  and  her  brother  —  she 
could  hardly  say,  but  even  as  he  waved  and  smiled  she 
felt  he  had  lost  something. 

John  said,  "Mary,  you  sit  and  rest,  and  I'll  get  break- 
fast." But  she  would  not  have  that.  She  hurried  in 
and  began  to  look  in  the  same  old  spots  where  she 
knew  things  had  been  left  when  she  was  at  home  and 
Mrs.  Brown  was  there.  She  had  wondered  why  they 
had  never  had  someone  else  come. 

She  had  never  known  a  mother's  love,  but  her  father 
and  John  had  given  her  so  much  love  that,  except  at 
times,  she  had  not  missed  her  so  much. 

Now,  unconsciously,  she  was  taking  stock  of  things 
here  at  home.  She  wondered  what  some  of  her  friends 
would  say,  their  way  of  living  was  so  different.  While 
she  expected  to  make  sacrifice  of  many  things,  as  she 
had  studied  to  be  a  social  worker,  still  the  old  home 
kept  impressing  her  with  its  lack  of  something  neces- 
sary to  making  life  worth  living.  It  seemed  that  there 
were  plenty  of  the  things  just  bought  but  not  very 
much  of  a  supply  of  others. 

She  made  them  light  pancakes  and  cooked  bacon  and 
eggs.  The  coffee  scented  the  air.  She  set  the  table  in  the 
dainty  way  she  had  become  used  to.  When  John  came 
in  from  washing  he  stood  in  the  door  and  a  look  came 
over  his  face  that  she  found  hard  to  understand.  And 
how  her  father  ate !  The  one  thing  that  went  home  the 
most  the  first  morning  were  her  father's  words,  "Mary, 
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it  seems  as  if  your  mother  was  back  here  with  us  again. 
She  gave  up  many,  many  things  to  come  up  here  in 
the  hills  with  me.  Perhaps,  if  she  had  stayed,  I  might 
have  accomplished  more,  and  given  John  a  better 
chance.  But  we  are  both  glad  you  have  had  your  chance 
and  we  don't  expect  you  to  waste  your  talent  on  us 
here." 

During  the  days  that  followed,  the  neighbors  came 
in.  Some  wanted  to  know  what  she  planned  to  do, 
others  just  took  it  for  granted  she  was  home  on  a  visit, 
but  old  Mrs.  Grey  said,  "Mary,  do  you  realize  what  it 
has  meant  to  John  and  your  father  to  have  you  gone 
so  long  ?  You  are  planning  to  stay  with  them  now, 
I  suppose." 

After  she  had  gone  Mary  sat  down  to  think.  No, 
of  course  she  wasn't  planning  to  stay,  except  for  a 
while  this  summer.  After  that  her  plan  led  her  away 
to  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city,  to  teach  ignorant 
mothers  better  cooking,  better  care  of  babies,  better 
everything.  But  crowding  in  on  this  came  the  thought 
that  there  was  need  for  her  here  as  much  as  away  off 
there. 

Another  day  she  came  upon  John  working  on  some 
plans  and  drawings,  and  it  seemed  he  had  been  study- 
ing at  home,  but  had  given  it  up.  There  always  seemed 
something  hidden  from  her. 

Then  came  that  church  fair  she  never  would  forget. 
They  asked  her  to  give  a  talk  on  the  work  she  planned 
to  do,  and  what  she  had  seen  done  in  the  city. 

Everything  went  smoothly  until  in  the  evening  she 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  alone.  Then  Minnie  Stevens 
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Coming  home  to  teach" 


came  up  to  her.  Minnie  had  never  seemed  to  like  her 
and  had  always  caused  more  or  less  trouble  wherever 
she  went.  Now  she  said,  "My,  Mary,  you  certainly 
are  selfish.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  be  so  selfish  as 
you!  Your  father  cooking  and  working  day  and  night, 
John  giving  up  his  hopes  and  plans,  Elizabeth  Jones 
crying  and  waiting  for  him  to  get  money  enough  to 
marry,  and  you  away  living  on  the  best  of  the  land! 
Why  don't  you  use  some  of  those  things  for  us  you 
are  planning  to  do  for  other  people  —  stranger  people. 
Why  don't  you  give  a  little  and  not  take  so  much  ?" 
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She  turned  away,  but  quick  as  a  flash  Mary  was  at  her 
side. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  Father  had  money  enough 
when  I  left!" 

Minnie  turned.  "Didn't  you  know  that  he  signed 
a  note  for  William  Smith  and  he  skipped  with  the 
money?  Your  father  and  John  have  been  paying  it 
back  all  these  years!" 

"No!  I  never  knew,"  said  Mary.  And  now  like  a 
great  light  she  understood  so  many  things  —  why  father 
had  no  new  clothes,  why  the  roof  leaked,  why  John 
had  stopped  studying,  and,  oh!  so  many  things. 

She  slipped  away  to  the  quiet  graveyard  where  her 
mother  lay,  and  as  she  sat  there  it  seemed  that  the 
thought  of  her  mother  came  and  gave  her  the  strength 
to  know  what  to  do. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  when  Father,  John, 
and  the  hired  man  were  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table, 
Mary  broke  out,  "Well,  Daddy,  you  did  not  know  when 
you  sent  me  to  school  that  I  was  coming  home  to  teach 
those  around  here!  Because  I  love  it  too  much  to  go 
away  again!  I  am  going  to  stay  and  John  is  going  to 
make  Elizabeth  Jones  a  real  husband!" 

The  look  on  the  faces  was  all  the  reward  she  needed 

for  her  brave  decision. 

(M.  L.  Holmes) 
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Hannah  Jane  —  Heroine 

"LTANNAH  JANE,  didn't  you  tell  me  that  one  of  your 
pioneer  great-grandmothers  shot  a  panther  once 
when  the  men  were  away  from  home  and  she  was 
alone  in  her  cabin?"  asked  Miss  Rich  rather  suddenly 
one  day  when  she  and  Hannah  Jane  Abbott  were 
alone  in  the  little  classroom  where  the  Willing  Workers 
of  the  Sunday  school  held  their  sessions. 

"Yes,  that  was  my  Great-grandmother  Abbott, "  said 
Hannah  Jane  wondering  a  little  at  the  sudden  turn  in 
the  conversation.  "And  she  shot  a  deer  once  when  great- 
grandfather was  ill  and  the  family  was  nearly  out  of 
food." 

"It  seems  as  if  there  were  some  heroines  in  your 
ancestry,"  said  the  teacher  with  a  little  smile. 

"There  certainly  were,"  said  Hannah  Jane  with 
enthusiasm.  "If  ever  I  am  tempted  to  be  a  coward  I 
shall  have  to  think  about  those  of  my  ancestors  who 
really  did  noble  deeds.  I  have  something  to  try  to  live 
up  to,  but  nowadays  there  are  no  occasions  for  heroism." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  teacher  quietly. 
"In  fact  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  do  a  really  heroic 
deed,  that  is,  if  you  feel  equal  to  the  task." 

"Maybe  it's  something  that  I  cannot  do,"  said  Hannah 
Jane. 
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"That,  of  course,  is  for  you  to  decide.  It's  about  our 
town,  Hannah  Jane.  The  young  folks  used  to  have  such 
good  times  and  now  everything  is  going  crosswise.  I 
learned  today  that  Eleanor  Burton  cannot  go  to  Ruth 
Dale's  party  because  she  has  no  party  dress  and  that — " 

"Why,  Miss  Rich,  that's  too  bad,"  said  Hannah  Jane 
quickly.  "I'll  lend  her  one  of  my  new  dresses,  and  be 
glad  to  do  it.  We  are  the  same  size." 

But  Miss  Rich  shook  her  head.  "There  is  nothing 
heroic  about  that.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether 
you  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old-time  parties 
and  the  plain  clothes  and  the  simple  refreshments,  for 
the  sake  of  the  girls  who  have  so  few  things  and  so  few 
good  times  ?" 

"O  Miss  Rich!  Must  I  do  that?"  cried  Hannah  Jane 
turning  pale.  "I  have  all  those  pretty  new  clothes  and 
I  like  them  so  much.  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  against 
Aunt  Emily,  but  you  know  that  she  didn't  believe 
in  girls  dressing  very  much,  and  now  that  I  can  have 
pretty  clothes  I — ." 

"I  know  just  how  you  feel,  but  you  are  the  only  girl 
who  can  help  in  this  emergency.  You  are  a  little  older 
than  most  of  the  girls  in  your  crowd,  and  you  are  a 
born  leader,  too.  You  always  made  the  most  of  things 
before  your  Aunt  Emily  went  away,  and  there  isn't 
a  girl  who  can  bring  back  the  old  happiness  as  you  can. 
Mary  Duane  and  Esther  Forbes  and  a  number  of  girls 
are  discontented  and  unhappy  since  they  have  seen 
your  new  clothes,  and  have  enjoyed  your  delightful 
parties.  They  cannot  afford  the  things  you  can  and  so 
they  are  spoiled  for  the  simple,  good  times.  I  am  asking 
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a  great  deal,  I  know,  but  don't  decide  now.  Think  it 
over,  and  let  me  know  later  how  you  feel  about  it." 

Hannah  Jane  walked  home  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
and  self-pity  in  her  heart.  "I  don't  see  why  Miss  Rich 
blames  me  for  the  discontent  of  the  other  girls,"  she 
said  between  her  set  teeth.  "I  might  have  known  that 
some  one  would  spoil  my  good  times.  Of  course  they 
couldn't  last!" 

Hannah  Jane  flung  herself  across  her  pretty,  new,  white 
bed  and  sobbed  out  her  disappointment.  Finally  the 
thought  came  to  her:  "You  don't  have  to  give  up  your 
things.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  Miss  Rich  that  you 
cannot  make  the  sacrifice.  She  cannot  compel  you  to  do  it. " 

Somewhat  quieted,  Hannah  Jane  rose  and  bathed  her 
face  and  hands.  Going  to  the  closet  she  selected  a  dainty, 
but  simple,  blue  silk  dress  and  hastily  put  it  on,  for  it 
was  nearly  dinner  time  and  Aunt  Laura  was  particular 
about  having  her  niece  appear  well  dressed  and  tidy 
for  the  evening  meal.  It  was  such  a  satisfaction  toHannah 
Jane  as  she  saw  in  the  mirror  opposite,  a  tall,  beautifully 
dressed  girl  of  fourteen  looking  back  at  her.  From  her 
daintily  arranged  hair  to  her  shining  shoes  every  detail 
was  perfect.  Aunt  Laura  knew  how  to  chose  wisely,  and 
while  the  garments  were  not  elaborate  they  showed  in 
material  and  make-up  the  good  taste  and  money  that 
had  been  lavished  upon  them. 

From  the  time  when  she  was  seven  years  old  until  she 
was  thirteen  Hannah  Jane  had  been  in  charge  of  her 
Aunt  Emily  Frisbie  because  her  parents  were  dead. 
Mrs.  Frisbie  was  a  good  woman,  but  having  had  no 
experience  with  children  she  had  raised  Hannah  Jane 
in  the  plainest  possible  manner.  The  girl's  clothes  were 
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plain,  dark  and  ugly,  her  shoes  were  heavy  but  service- 
able, her  hats  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  having  them 
last  several  seasons,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  wardrobe 
corresponded.  Moreover,  Aunt  Emily  was  economical 
almost  to  the  point  of  stinginess,  saying  that  Hannah  Jane 
would  need  pretty  clothes  and  more  of  them  when  she 
grew  up,  and  that  it  was  well  to  save  for  that  time  rather 
than  to  waste  money  on  a  child  whom  no  one  would 
notice  anyhow.  So  if  Hannah  Jane  had  not  been  a  very 
resourceful,  cheerful  child  she  might  have  been  hopelessly 
soured  under  Aunt  Emily's  manner  of  bringing  her  up. 

"But  you  never  were  squelched  by  anything,"  said 
Hannah  Jane  to  herself,  as  she  looked  into  the  mirror. 
In  spite  of  her  self-pity  her  mind  ran  back  over  the  frolics 
and  the  good  times  she  had  planned  and  had  carried 
out  notwithstanding  her  Aunt  Emily's  economies. 

"We  did  have  lots  of  fun  with  our  porch  parties 
when  Aunt  Emily  wouldn't  let  us  play  in  the  house  for 
fear  of  kicking  out  the  rugs,"  Hannah  Jane  remembered 
with  a  little  laugh.  "And  those  picnics  and  fishing  ex- 
cursions! The  boys  and  girls  still  talk  about  my  attic 
party  where  we  all  dressed  up  in  old  clothes  and  ate 
from  wooden  plates."  Then  she  smoothed  down  the  soft 
silk  of  her  dress  and  added  to  herself:  "But,  of  course, 
things  are  changed  now.  I  have  all  these  pretty  clothes 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  wear  them.  I'm  growing 
up  rapidly,  auntie  says,  so  we  couldn't  go  on  with  those 
childish  things.  I  can't  help  it  if  Eleanor  is  oversensitive, 
or  if  the  other  girls  tease  their  parents  for  things  like 
mine.  They  all  had  prettier  things  than  I  did  until  after 
Aunt  Laura  came  to  take  care  of  me,  so  they  have  no 
reason  to  be  envious." 
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As  she  ate  her  dinner  that  evening,  however,  the 
thought  of  her  responsibility  came  back  again  and  again. 
How  would  Great-grandmother  Abbott  have  acted 
under  such  circumstances  ?  She  tried  to  dismiss  the 
question  with  the  thought  that  killing  a  panther  was 
easy  compared  with  giving  up  beautiful  clothes  when 
they  were  the  first  you  ever  possessed,  but  her  good 
sense  soon  told  her  that  such  a  comparison  was  absurd. 

"I  thought  that  she  would  not  fail  me,"  said  Miss 
Rich  as  the  next  day's  mail  brought  her  a  scrap  of  brown 
paper  on  which  was  written  in  clumsy  characters:  "Miss 
Hannah  Jane  Abbott  will  give  a  Poverty  Party  in  her 
attic  next  Friday  night,  and  there  will  be  a  prize  for  the 
most  forlorn  boy  and  another  prize  for  the  most  poorly 
dressed  girl." 

"I  am  so  glad,"  said  Miss  Rich,  pinning  the  coarse 
bit  of  paper  to  her  window  curtain  where  she  could  see 
it  often.  "I  hope  that  it  was  not  too  much  of  a  struggle." 

If  anyone  had  felt  that  there  were  discontented  girls 
in  the  little  circle  of  good  friends  in  which  Hannah  Jane 
was  easily  the  leader,  such  thoughts  would  have  to  be 
laid  aside  after  one  look  at  the  guests  at  the  party  the 
following  Friday  night.  Of  course  the  boys  welcomed 
the  old-time  frolic,  for  boys  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  do 
not  care  much  for  fine  clothes,  so  altogether  it  was  a 
jolly  crowd.  Eleanor  Burton  was  there  in  her  grand- 
father's carpet  slippers  and  with  a  pinchy,  patched  coat 
that  had  been  in  style  years  before.  Mary  and  Esther 
were  gay  with  tattered  and  torn  finery,  and  so  happy 
that  no  person  ever  would  believe  that  they  had  been 
teasing  for  two  weeks  for  silk  party  dresses.  Then  the 
guests  sat  on  the  floor  and  ate  their  refreshments  from 
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paper  plates  and  drank  from  the  old-time  tin  cups  as 
if  it  were  the  most  elegant  party  in  the  world  .  . . 

"Has  it  been  easy?"  asked  Miss  Rich,  several  years 
later  when  Hannah  Jane  was  graduated  in  a  simple 
little  white  dress  which  she  had  made  herself.  "You 
never  will  be  able  to  estimate  what  your  example  has 
done  for  the  girls  of  this  town,  nor  for  the  fathers  and 
the  mothers.  It  is  a  great  responsibility  to  have  wealth 
and  an  easy-going  aunt  who  wants  you  to  enjoy  every- 
thing, but  Hannah  Jane,  you  are  a  greater  heroine  than 
your  great-grandmother.  That  panther  was  killed  in  a 
moment  of  great  excitement  and  danger,  but  you  have 
had  to  fight  your  battles,  time  and  again,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken." 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Hannah  Jane  honestly,  "and 
sometimes  I  thought  I  should  fail.  Miss  Rich,  you  don't 
know  how  many  mothers  have  thanked  me  for  doing 
what  I  have  done.  I'm  so  ashamed  that  it  wasn't  easy 
for  me  to  put  away  my  fine  clothes,  but  I  shall  not  tell 
a  story.  I  did  want  them  all  the  time  and  I  want  them 
all  the  time  and  I  want  them  now,  but  they  will  have 
to  wait  until  I  get  to  college.  Why,  why  —  do  you 
suppose  there  will  be  girls  in  college  who  could  be  helped 
if  I  wore  plain  things  and  had  simple  parties  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  think  there  always  will  be  people  who 
can  be  helped  by  sensible  persons  who  have  money, 
but  who  do  not  make  an  undue  display  of  it.  I  am  cer- 
tain, too,  that  my  heroine  will  be  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency in  life  after  successfully  passing  the  test  when 
she  was  fourteen.  You  are  more  of  a  heroine  than  any 
of  your  heroic  ancestors  and  every  one  of  them  would 
be  proud  of  you  if  they  were  here  today." 
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"My  Boy" 

"YV7HY  do  I,  an  old  woman,  travel  alone  on  such  a 
long  journey  ?  To  tell  the  truth,  Miss"  —  the 
speaker  appeared  as  mysterious  as  if  she  were  about 
to  reveal  an  important  secret  —  "my  only  purpose  is 
to  greet  my  boy,  my  son  John.  He  is  the  only  child 
my  sainted  husband  and  I  have  had  —  and  let  me  tell 
you,  Miss,  he  is  a  boy  to  be  proud  of.  He  stands  six  feet 
without  his  shoes,  at  least  he  did  when,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  left  for  the  city  to  study  law.  You  under- 
stand that  my  boy  is  a  lawyer  —  just  think  of  that  — 
and  yet  his  mother  is  only  an  old  simple  woman !  Isn't 
that  surprising  ?  But,  the  Lord  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. No,  no!  just  think  of  the  mothers  of  Samuel  and 
Moses.  They  were  only  ordinary  women.  But  now  my 
son  has  married  a  real  fine  girl.  I  remember  the  day  they 
were  wed. 

"Did  I  attend  their  wedding  ?  No,  no,  Miss !  That 
would  not  have  been  proper.  I  didn't  have  clothes  fit 
for  such  company.  But  they  sent  me  a  piece  of  layer- 
cake  and  a  piece  of  sponge-cake,  real  large  pieces.  Have 
I  seen  my  son's  wife  ?  No,  it  isn't  fitting,  you  understand, 
for  people  with  the  social  standing  of  my  son  to  associate 
with  such  a  poor  person  as  I.  You  understand  that,  of 
course." 
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The  person  addressed  as  "Miss"  in  this  monologue 
was  a  kind,  sweet,  young  girl  of  twenty-five  years.  She 
boarded  the  train  at  Hamilton  and  was  now  on  her  way 
to  the  city.  She  was  at  once  attracted  by  the  old  lady's 
kind  eyes  and  pleasant  countenance,  smiling  under  a 
crown  of  gray  hair.  At  her  side  a  large  basket,  covered 
with  a  blue  cloth,  was  carefully  guarded  against  the 
possible  evil  designs  of  her  fellow  passengers. 

The  young  girl  thought  she  noticed  a  faint  scent  of 
garden  products,  and  as  she  tactfully  voiced  such  an 
opinion,  a  cheerful  expression  appeared  on  the  mother's 
face. 

"You  guessed  correctly,  Miss.  These  are  pears  from 
my  boy's  own  pear  tree,  planted  by  his  sainted  father, — 
God  bless  him  —  when  the  boy  was  only  a  youngster. 
My  boy  always  liked  that  kind  of  pears,  so  I  am  bringing 
a  few  for  him.  They  will  remind  him  of  the  old  garden. 
I  live  in  Norwood.  Does  he  come  and  visit  me  occasion- 
ally ?  Well,  I  can't  say  that  he  does.  How  could  I  expect 
it,  an  old  woman  like  me  ?  But  he  will  be  glad  to  meet 
me.  Oh,  I  can  imagine  how  his  eyes  will  sparkle  when 
he  embraces  me  and  says  'Mother'.  Let  me  tell  you, 
Miss,  if  you  have  never  heard  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  your 
own  say  'mother,'  you  have  missed  something.  It  is  the 
grandest  thing  the  Lord  has  ever  given  us." 

The  youthful  face  opposite  her  smiled  and  blushed 
slightly.  As  the  old  lady  meditated  upon  the  blessings 
of  motherhood,  she  closed  her  weary,  gray  eyes,  and 
leaned  back  against  the  chair  with  a  sigh.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  train  stopped  at  the  station. 

"I  must  leave  the  train  here,"  said  the  old  lady's 
traveling  companion.  "I'm  sorry  that  I  am  not  going 
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into  the  city,  then  I  could  perhaps  have  helped  you  a 
little  in  getting  off  the  train." 

"I  thank  you  very  kindly,  Miss,  but  I  will  be  able  to 
get  along.  I  have  my  boy's  address,  and  if  I  ask  an  officer 
he  will  show  me  the  way." 

"Take  an  automobile  from  the  station  to  your  son's 
home,  that's  the  easiest;  good-bye." 

The  old  lady  took  a  taxi  from  the  city  depot  and 
a  few  minutes  later  she  was  standing  in  amazement 
on  the  sidewalk  beside  the  home  of  her  son.  So  this 
was  the  great  city!  She  looked  up  at  the  massive 
stone  building  on  her  left  side.  Just  think,  her  boy, 
her  own  flesh  and  blood,  reared  in  little  Norwood, 
now  living  in  such  a  palace!  How  wonderful!  What 
an  amount  of  money  he  must  earn,  since  he  could 
afford  to  live  here. 

She  looked  at  the  house  number.  Yes,  this  was  his 
house.  It  appeared  so  dark  and  repulsive.  How  different 
from  the  little,  friendly  house  in  the  sunny,  green  Nor- 
wood. She  hastened  up  the  large,  stony  stairway  with 
her  fruit  basket,  which  now  seemed  so  heavy.  With  a 
little  embarrassment  she  rang  the  door  bell. 

She  heard  steps  within.  Her  boy!  No,  a  very  fine 
maid  in  a  pretty  black  dress  with  a  white  apron  opened 
the  door.  After  the  exchange  of  a  few  words  the  caller 
was  ushered  into  a  large,  quiet  reception  room.  Did  she 
dream  ?  Everything  seemed  more  and  more  wonderful 
with  the  passing  moments.  She  cast  a  shy  glance  at  the 
quaint  old  pictures  on  the  wall  from  where  lords  and 
dames,  probably  relatives  of  her  son's  fine  wife,  appeared 
to  observe  her  critically  as  figures  from  another  world. 
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Suddenly  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  tall  stately 
looking  man  about  forty  years  old  stepped  in,  and  with 
a  half  embarrassed  look  approached  the  old  lady. 

"Well,  well,  mother,  are  you  here  ?  That  is  certainly 
a  surprise. " 

"My  boy !"  was  all  she  was  able  to  say,  as  she  embraced 
him  and  drew  him  to  her  bosom. 

"There  now,  mother,  don't  cry.  Be  seated,"  said  her 
son,  as  he  offered  her  a  mahogany  chair.  "The  journey 
has  been  too  much  for  you.  You  chould  have  written 
that  you  were  coming.  Nothing  serious  has  happened, 
I  hope  ?" 

"Oh  no,  my  boy,  nothing  serious.  It  was  only  this: 
I  wanted  so  to  see  you,  my  boy.  It  —  it  will,  I  do  not 
complain,  dear  child  —  God  forbid  that  I  should  —  but 
it  will  soon  be  four  years  since  I  saw  your  dear  face  — 
and  the  fruit  did  so  well  this  year,  the  pears  were  fine  — 
so  large  and  good  —  the  apples  also.  So  I  thought  I 
would  sacrifice  a  few  dollars  to  come  and  greet  you, 
unexpected.  Are  you  not  happy  to  see  your  old  mother  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  certainly  I  am,  very  happy.  But  —  but  you 
see,  mother,  it  isn't  very  convenient  for  me  today.  I  have 
a  very  important  case  in  court.  My  wife  is  out  visiting 
and  I  have  promised  to  go  and  bring  her  home.  You 
understand,  dear  mother,  how  things  are.  It  has  always 
been  my  intention  that  you  should  see  her  some  day. 
Margaret  has  often  asked  to  see  you,  but  I  know,  of 
course,  that  you  do  not  want  her  to  come  to  Norwood, 
so  I  presume  we  better  keep  our  little  secret  to  ourselves, 
or  what  do  you  say  ?  Some  fine  day  I  will  drive  out  to 
Norwood  and  bring  you  in  here.  But  then  I  must  buy 
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a  new  shawl  and  a  new  hat  for  you,  or  what  is  your 
idea,  mother?" 

He  looked  at  the  little  weary  figure  before  him,  and 
then  cast  a  nervous  glance  out  of  the  window. 

The  old  woman  wondered  whether  or  not  her  dream 
was  nearly  past,  and  would  she  soon  awake  in  her  peace- 
ful little  room  in  the  old  house  in  Norwood,  for  this,  of 
course,  was  only  a  dream. 

The  tall  nervous  man  before  her  was  a  stranger, 
whom  she  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  He  was  absolutely 
not  "her  boy."  This  was  only  a  dream. 

But  what  —  what  was  that  familiar  scent  she  noticed, 
coming,  as  it  were,  from  the  fine  rug  on  the  floor,  a 
scent  reminding  her  of  the  garden  at  home  ?  The  pears, 
of  course.  Now  she  realized  it  all.  A  new  thought  came 
to  her;  she  must  act  now  while  she  had  the  strength  to 
do  so;  for  she  felt  stunned  and  confused.  She  arose 
mechanically,  trying  to  support  herself  by  the  arm  of 
the  chair. 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  she  said,  slowly,  "now  I  shall 

go." 

"Thanks,  dear  mother.  Thanks.  I  am  so  glad  that  you 
understand  me.  I  knew  you  would.  Some  other  day  it 
would  have  been  just  splendid.  Let  me  run  and  get  a 
taxi,  which  will  take  you  to  the  depot.  He  disappeared 
in  the  hallway. 

When  she  heard  his  voice  again,  it  sounded  as  if  it 
came  from  a  great  distance,  and  it  said:  "I  told  the 
chauffeur  to  help  you  at  the  station.  I  have  paid  him, 
and  here  is  a  little  change  for  you." 

He  pressed  a  ten  dollar  bill  into  her  shaking  hand,  as 
he  led  her  down  the  stairs  to  the  waiting  taxi.  The  old 
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woman  stepped  mechanically  into  the  automobile.  She 
would  soon  awake,  she  was  quite  sure.  But  wasn't  this 
a  peculiar  dream,  and  where  was  her  basket  ?  Why  she 
had  forgotten  to  give  her  boy  the  pears  from  his  own 
favorite  pear  tree. 

It  was  a  hospital  ward.  A  doctor  and  a  nurse  were 
standing  over  the  quiet  figure  of  an  old  woman.  The 
nurse  spoke  anxiously: 

"The  poor  old  lady  was  found  lying  on  the  street 
close  by  the  depot,"  she  said.  "No  one  knows  what 
happened  to  her.  Smith,  who  brought  her  here  in  the 
ambulance,  asserts  that  it  was  the  chauffeur's  fault; 
he  drove  the  taxi  against  the  railing.  The  chauffeur 
said  that  the  old  lady  was  drunk  and  fell  as  she  stepped 
out.  At  any  rate  the  glass  in  the  door  of  the  car  was 
broken  and  the  old  lady  was  badly  cut,  both  her  hands 
and  her  face." 

The  "boy's"  mother  lay  on  a  white  bed,  mumbling 
unintelligible  words,  while  kind  and  skillful  hands 
washed  the  blood  from  her  hands  and  face. 

"Yes,  my  boy,  he  is  a  great  man,  and  his  wife  is  a 
fine  lady.  Thanks  lady  I  have  my  basket  here.  These 
are  pears,  you  understand,  pears  grown  on  his  own 
pear  tree.  He  loved  pears." 

"The  poor  old  soul  must  be  dreaming  about  her  son," 
said  the  nurse. 

Just  then  the  old  lady  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
about  in  confusion.  The  friendly  nurse  asked:  "Do 
you  feel  better  now  ?  You  fell  and  hurt  yourself  quite 
badly,  but  you'll  soon  be  well  again." 

"Where  am  I  ?  Are  you  his  wife  ?  his  fine  wife  ?  He 
married  a  fine  lady,  my  son  did,  but  oh,  yes,  I  under- 
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stand,  I  am  mistaken,  your  face  is  so  kind.  You  would 
be  good  to  an  old  mother,  I  am  sure." 

The  bandaged  head  turned  towards  the  wall,  and  the 
picture  of  another  gray  head,  the  dearest  in  the  world 
to  the  nurse,  made  her  bend  down  and  lightly  press  a 
kiss  on  the  tear-stained  face  of  the  old  woman. 

"Hasn't  that  old  lady  in  yonder  corner  an  appealing 
face,  Judith  ?  Let  us  go  and  talk  to  her  a  minute." 

The  speaker  was  a  refined  and  well-dressed  lady, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Her  fine  features  testified 
both  to  kindness  and  dignity.  A  pleading  modesty 
characterized  her  voice  as  well  as  her  general  bearing. 
The  two  ladies  had  come  to  the  hospital  with  gifts, 
flowers,  and  books  for  the  sick.  They  approached  the 
corner  where  the  old  lady  lay.  A  Bible  was  lying  open 
on  the  spread  before  her,  and  as  they  came  near,  they 
heard  her  reading  in  a  low  voice:  "He  will  judge  the 
fatherless  and  plead  for  the  widow." 

"You  are  a  widow  ?"  asked  the  lady  with  a  friendly 
voice. 

"Yes,  Madame,  I  have  been  for  eight  years.  Just  as 
you  came  I  was  lying  and  thinking  about  how  the  Lord 
has  kept  His  promise  to  me  to  plead  for  the  widow." 

"Perhaps  you  have  children  ?" 

"Yes,  one,  a  son.  I  called  him  'my  boy',  at  least  I  did 
until  a  short  time  ago;  but  now  I  had  better  not  call 
him  that  any  more." 

The  old  lady  sighed  involuntarily. 

"Why  yes,  he  is  still  your  boy,  even  if  he  is  grown  up." 

"Yes,  of  course,  but  he  is  now  an  important  man, 
you  understand.  I  will  not  mention  his  name.  He  is  well 
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known  in  this  city,  although  he  was  once  a  boy  from 
the  country." 

"You  come  from  the  country,  do  you  ?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"Yes,  Madame,  from  Norwood.  Did  you  ever  hear 
about  Norwood  ?  There  are  none  here  at  the  hospital, 
I  imagine,  who  know  that  town." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  of  that  town,"  answered  the  lady 
with  an  interesting  expression.  "My  husband  is  from 
Norwood.  Very  strange,  but  I  have  often  asked  him  to 
take  me  out  there,  and  I  think  he  will  some  day." 

"Won't  he  feel  ashamed  to  take  you  with  him  ?" 

"Feel  ashamed,  why?" 

"Wouldn't  he,  if  his  mother  lived  in  a  little  house 
and  was  only  an  old  lowly  woman  ?  Wouldn't  he  then 
feel  ashamed  ?" 

"No,  of  course,  he  wouldn't.  My  husband  would  love 
his  mother,  no  matter  who  she  might  be." 

"Would  you  also  call  her  mother?" 

"You  are  asking  some  queer  questions.  Certainly  I 
would.  John's  mother  must  be  my  mother  also." 

A  little  pause  ensued  as  the  old  lady  leaned  back 
against  the  pillows  as  if  pondering  in  deep  thought. 

In  order  to  change  the  subject  the  visitor  took  from 
a  little  basket  she  had  brought  with  her  a  delicious  pear. 

The  old  lady  observed  the  pear  with  questioning  eyes, 
took  it  from  the  lady's  hand  and  said  with  trembling 
voice :  "Yes,  that  must  be  —  no,  it  can't  be.  Excuse  me. 
Madame,  but  where,  where  did  you  get  these  ?" 

"Ah,  that's  a  peculiar  little  story.  An  old  woman 
who  knew  my  husband  since  he  was  a  child  came  to 
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greet  him  last  week,  and  forgot  these  pears,  when  she 
left/' 

"Forgot,  where  ?" 

"In  my  reception  room.  Wasn't  that  a  shame  ?  She 
didn't  come  back  later  to  get  them,  and  then  I  thought." 

"When  did  you  say  that  happened?" 

"Just  a  week  ago  today.  I  was  out  on  a  visit,  and  my 
husband,  who  is  an  attorney,  had  an  important  case  in 
court,  and  he  came  to  bring  me  home  in  our  car,  and  — " 

"Attorney,  did  you  say  ?  Tell  me,  tell  me,  what  is  his 
last  name  ?" 

"My  husband's  name  ?  Why,  Brown,"  answered  the 
lady,  surprised. 

"His  fine  wife!  My  boy's  fine  wife!" 

"What  does  she  say  ?"  asked  her  companion. 

The  "boys"  mother  raised  up  in  bed,  gathered  all  her 
courage  and  told  all.  —  The  story  of  the  past  days  in 
Norwood,  about  her  son  moving  to  the  city,  how  he 
had  won  wealth  and  fame,  and  she  concluded  by  rela- 
ting the  unfortunate  journey  to  the  city. 

But  before  she  told  about  the  unhappy  accident  which 
brought  her  to  the  hospital,  she  noticed  hot  tears  fall 
on  her  cheeks,  as  her  "boy's  fine  wife"  bent  over  her, 
kissed  her  and  whispering: 

"Mother!" 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  enough  for  the  old  lady. 

(Translated  from  the  Danish) 
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Unexpected  Guests 

"  f^NLY  one  more  bundle,"  Effie  breathed,  clipping  the 
cord  she  was  tying  around  a  huge  package,  "then 
I'll  bathe  and  dress  for  dinner."  She  sighed  contentedly, 
as  one  does  who  feels  she  has  accomplished  a  good  piece 
of  work. 

Effie  was  up  in  the  attic,  bundling  newspapers,  which 
were  to  go  to  a  charitable  organization  the  following  day. 
Her  mother  was  to  have  helped,  but  at  the  last  minute 
she  was  called  away,  and  Effie  had  undertaken  the  task 
alone.  Now,  hot  and  dusty,  she  leaned  back  to  survey  her 
work.  It  was  work  which  had  been  accompanied  by 
many  difficulties.  First,  some  of  the  papers  had  become 
scattered  away  under  the  eaves,  and  Effie  had  to  crawl 
into  darksome  corners,  routing  large  spiders  and  getting 
herself  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs;  then,  wasps 
buzzed  and  sailed  above  her  head;  but  the  greatest 
annoyance  of  all  were  the  small,  French  windows,  which, 
blown  by  the  high  wind,  kept  closing  with  startling 
bangs,  obliging  Effie  to  get  up  and  open  them  every 
little  while  to  let  light  and  air  into  the  stuffy  attic. 

The  last  package  tied  and  neatly  placed  in  the  corner, 
Effie  rose,  took  off  her  dusty  black  apron,  and,  hanging 
it  on  a  peg  near  the  chimney,  started  downstairs.  Sud- 
denly she  stopped.  Was  that  the  telephone  ?  She  listened. 
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Sure  enough,  it  was.  From  far  downstairs  it  sounded 
loudly  through  the  silent  house,  a  shrill,  persistent 
jangle. 

At  the  phone,  her  soft,  inquiring  "Hello!"  brought 
back  the  information  that  the  minister,  Mr.  Price,  was 
on  the  wire;  that  he  and  Mrs.  Price  were  home  from 
China  after  an  absence  of  ten  years;  that  they  were 
at  Roof  Hill  Station  now,  and,  finding  it  so  near  Ells- 
town  had  decided  to  stop  over  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
Effie's  folks.  Would  she  give  him  directions  as  to  the 
quickest  way  to  reach  her  home  ? 

After  giving  him  explicit  instructions,  Effie  hung  up 
the  receiver,  and  sat  back,  too  dismayed  to  think  clearly. 
Here  she  was,  hot  and  tired  and  dusty  after  a  hard 
afternoon's  work,  her  mother  away,  and  stranger  guests 
would  be  here  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  Quickly  she 
rallied  her  courage.  She  must  not  sit  here  dawdling. 
She  must  act.  What  would  she  do  first  ? 

Hastily  she  ran  to  the  guest  chamber.  It  was  in 
immaculate  order.  Her  eyes  ran  quickly  over  the  neatly 
made  bed  with  its  extra  blanket  laid  across  the  foot, 
as  she  pulled  up  the  shades  to  the  exact  center  of  the 
window  frames,  opened  the  windows  and  let  the  bright 
afternoon  sunshine  stream  in.  From  the  closet  she  re- 
moved her  best  dress,  and  saw  that  there  were  plenty 
of  hangers  on  the  empty  hooks.  For  the  little  mahogany 
desk  in  the  corner  she  brought  a  plentiful  supply  of  sta- 
tionery, pencils  and  penpoints,  and  a  fresh  blotter.  Then 
she  filled  the  ink-well,  wound  the  clock  and  set  it  cor- 
rectly. From  her  own  desk  she  brought  her  handsome 
bronze  paper-cutter  to  replace  the  plainer  one  in  the 
guest  chamber.  With  a  silken  duster  she  went  carefully 
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over  all  the  furniture,  removing  every  trace  of  dust. 
For  a  full  minute  she  paused  to  admire  the  small, 
antique  table  beside  the  bed  with  its  Bible  and  old 
brass  candlestick.  Then  she  went  hurriedly  to  bathe 
and  dress. 

Fastening  the  last  button  on  her  skirt,  Effie  suddenly 
remembered  that  her  mother  had  said  when  she  hurried 
away. 

"Everything  is  ready  for  dinner,  except  dessert.  I 
guess  we'll  have  to  get  along  without  this  course  to- 
night." 

No  dessert  —  that  would  never  do  for  company.  Of 
course,  Effie  reasoned,  Mr.  Price  and  his  wife,  ac- 
customed as  they  were  to  such  extreme  sacrifices  in 
their  heroic  work  as  missionaries,  would  never  miss  it, 
as  they  were  coming  to  enjoy,  not  their  food,  but  their 
hospitality  and  companionship;  but  her  mother  would 
deeply  regret  not  having  the  best  for  such  honored  guests. 

Effie  knew  now  she  must  make  something  herself. 
But  what  would  it  be  ?  There  was  so  little  time  left, 
it  would  have  to  be  something  very  simple.  A  pudding 
seemed  appropriate,  but  puddings  weren't  always  suc- 
cessful. Sometimes  they  curdled,  or  the  meringue  fell 
flat,  or  they  were  dry  and  tasteless. 

Down  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  large  apron  tied  over 
her  clean  dress,  Effie  studied  the  cook-book.  What  was 
that?  "Never-Fail  Pudding  with  Soft  Custard  Sauce." 
It  sounded  good,  and  very  simple.  She  would  try  it. 
She  fairly  flew  to  assemble  the  ingredients.  "Two  and 
one-half  cups  water,  one  cup  sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  three 
tablespoons  cornstarch  dissolved  in  cold  water,  whites 
of  three  eggs  beaten  stiff,  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon," 
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she  repeated,  as  she  prepared  all  the  ingredients  before 
starting  the  pudding.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the 
pudding  was  poured  into  a  mold,  which  had  been  rinsed 
in  cold  water,  and  set  into  the  ice-box  where  it  would 
quickly  cool. 

Now  Effie  turned  her  attention  to  the  simple  sauce, 
which  she  found  quite  easy  to  make. 

Just  as  she  had  washed  the  last  cooking  dish  and  put 
it  away  in  the  cabinet,  the  doorbell  rang,  and  she  went 
happily  to  meet  the  guests.  How  dear  and  sweet  and 
kindly  they  were,  so  at  ease,  and  so  afraid  that  they 
might  be  a  trouble !  Effie  took  them  immediately  to  the 
guest  chamber,  where  she  left  them,  after  making  sure 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  towels  in  the  bath- 
room. Downstairs  in  the  living  room  again,  she  noticed 
that  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  a  chill  wind  was 
blowing  in  from  the  east.  Quickly  she  touched  a  match 
to  the  logs  and  paper  already  in  the  grate,  and  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  came  downstairs  it  was  to  find  a 
glowing  fire  with  easy  chairs  drawn  up  before  it,  await- 
ing them.  After  making  sure  that  they  were  perfectly 
comfortable,  Effie  went  about  preparation  for  dinner. 
Half  an  hour  later  her  mother  arrived,  delighted  with 
her  guests,  but  a  bit  worried  as  she  thought  of  dinner. 

When  they  were  out  in  the  kitchen  together,  a  few 
minutes  later,  Effie  brought  forth  her  delicious,  fluffy, 
snow-white  pudding  with  its  golden  sauce.  "It's  a 
'Never-Fair  pudding,"  she  said  gaily,  "and  so  easy 
to  make." 

"It  looks  delicious,"  her  mother  returned,  patting 
Effie 's  head;  "but  not  half  as  wonderful  as  my  little 
daughter,  who  never  fails  me." 
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